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Goshen: 400-Horsepower Town 





Illustrated above, State Commander V;8 4-door sedan, White sidewall tires and chrome wheel discs optional at extra cost. 


This excitingly styled Studebaker is amazingly thrifty! 


Drive the newest of the new—with pride—and with econ- 
omy! Get a beautifully jet-streamed 1952 Studebaker. 

The brilliantly powered Studebaker Commander V-8 costs 
far less than you may think. The sprightly Studebaker Cham- 
pion is one of America’s four lowest price, largest selling cars. 

Clean-lined in design, free from excess weight, these two 
1952 Studebakers—Champion and Commander V-8—won 
the first two places in actual gas mileage among standard 
class cars in this year’s Mobilgas Economy Run. 

Like most of the cars in the Run, the sensationally thrifty 
Studebakers used overdrive, optional at extra cost. 


America’s smartest “hard-top”—the dramatically sty!ed Stude- 
127, Indiana, U.S. A. baker Starliner—available as a Champion or a Con ler V-8. 








J. E. Greiner Company, Baltimore, are designing and consulting engineers and supervisors of construction for the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 


Steel Spans the Chesapeake 


New 4-mile Structure Connecting Mainland and Eastern Shore 
is Link in North-South Express Highway 


One of the greatest structures ever 
built, the new Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, marks the fulfillment of a 
dream cherished for many years. Its 
total length, including approaches, is 
7% miles. It crosses at a point just 
above Annapolis, where the bay is 
four miles wide. 

Vacationists will now drive quickly 
from their homes on the mainland to 
recreation spots on the Eastern Shore, 
while farmers and fishermen on the 
Del-Mar-Va peninsula will send their 
products across the span to markets in 
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Baltimore and Washington. In addi- 
tion, the bridge is a master link in the 
new express route, bypassing all urban 
areas, from New York to Washington 
and the South. 

Bethlehem Steel erected the steel 
cables for the 1600-foot-long suspen- 
sion span, and fabricated and erected 
the steel superstructure. The 33,000 
tons of steel for the superstructure 


were produced mainly at our plants at 
Sparrows Point, Md., near Baltimore, 
and at Bethlehem, Pa. We fabricated 
the steel at the Pottstown, Rankin and 
Bethlehem works, as we have for 
many other great bridges, including 
the Golden Gate Bridge, at San Fran- 
cisco, and the George Washington 
Bridge, which spans the Hudson Riv- 
er at New York City. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
««. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


CHOOS 





THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Know what a truly fine writing pen 
can be. Buy an Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen.. 
your way exactly. Choose the point 
made for your hand, for your writing 
job. Fit it in the Esterbrook Pocket 
Pen or Desk Set that meets your 
writing needs. World’s largest variety 
of points. All points instantly 
replaceable in case of damage. At 
any pen counter. 








+ Only a few of the more 


_ popular point styles shown 3 


‘ 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 © 
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. with the point that writes | 





TALKING IT OVER 


How old is ‘old?’ 


Several months ago Temple 
University in Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania State Department of La- 
bor and Industry held a two-day pub- 
lic conference on “The Problem of 
Making a Living While Growing Old.” 
It is a problem that is increasingly 
more serious as medical advances 
lengthen the average worker’s life 
span. 

Years ago, 60 or 65 seemed to be 
the generally accepted retirement age, 
but nowadays it is difficult for a man 
of 50 to find a market for his abilities, 
and a glance at the help wanted ads 
will reveal that in many cases appli- 
cants must be no older than 45 or 
even 40. This lowering of the age limit 
for prospective employes is a problem 
that is bringing concerted effort by 
various civic-minded organizations 
throughout the country. One, for in- 
stance, is the Forty Plus Club, an or- 
ganization of public-spirited Philadel- 
phians who recognize the unfairness 
of the discrimination against older 
workers and are engaged in aggressive 
efforts to find suitable employment for 
older men and women. (Most of their 
applicants are well over 50.) A group 
of over-age executives in Wilmington, 
Del., have organized thémselves under 
the name of Consulting and Advisory 
Services, Inc., and are offering their 
skills, experience and mature judg- 
ment to business organizations on a 
part-time basis. They not only perform 
a useful service but are warding off 
the futility and frustration that en- 
forced idleness would mean to men too 
active mentally to retire. 


* + 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
points out that more than 10% of the 
people in six northern states are now 
65 years old and older. New York 
State alone now has more than one 
million persons 65 and over. 

Even the medical profession has 
taken recognition of the problem. Last 
year at the annual conference of the 
American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, Dr. Louis B. 
Laplace, president of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, stated “A 
large percentage of elderly persons, 
although unfitted for hard labor, are 
superior to young persons in the more 
skilled and specialized jobs. Their ar- 
bitrary retirement is wasteful, ineffi- 
cient, inhumane and unjust.” And Dr. 
Edward J. Stieglitz, of Washington, 
criticized the use of age as the only 
measure of a worker’s ability, because 
it often discards “live wood” too soon. 

One of the principal contributing 


by Graham Patterson 





Ford Motor Co. 
Oldster. Is industry passing up the 
chance to use more like him? 


factors in this unhappy situation is the 
fact that firms with retirement plans 
are required by law to include all em- 
ployes, regardless of age, in the retire- 
ment benefits. An employer with a re- 
tirement plan which specifies 65 as the 
age limit would obviously hesitate to 
hire a man or woman over 60, for their 
services would be available for only a 
few years. Furthermore, this would 
mean a serious drain on the company’s 
retirement fund that would be unfair 
to the other employes as well as eco- 
nomically unsound. In many cases, 
older workers, in order to obtain a 
position, would gladly exempt them- 
selves from retirement benefits to 
make a living now, but such action is 
not permitted under the law as now set 
up. It is ironic that legislation origi- 
nally designed to aid older workers 
actually is their most serious handi- 
cap. 


* + 


Frequently a vigorous individ- 
ual, with nothing to do because he is 
denied the chance to lead a useful life, 
deteriorates mentally and physically, 
and too often becomes a hospital case. 


- @ & 


During World War II, when a 
short labor supply brought many older 
people back to work, employers found 
them on the whole more reliable, more 
careful, less inclined to absenteeism 
than their younger associates. When a 
man or woman has accumulated a life- 
time of experience, it just doesn’t 
make sense to have to discard that ex- 
perience at any given age. This is 
something our law makers could well 
think about. 
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THE ONLY 100,000-MI 


SAFE AGAINST ALL 
BLOWOUTS ! 


When you are buying blowout and 
puncture protection, remember this! 


Only the LifeGuard double air-cham- , 


ber principle gives you complete safety 
in every blowout! For no matter how 
big the blowout, the inner LifeGuard 
chamber. still holds enough air to let 
you come to asafe, controlled, straight- 
line stop. In 17 years, we know of no 
case of failure of the LifeGuard prin- 
ciple in a blowout emergency! 
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LE RE-USABLE PROTECTION THATS BOTH 


Of course your smartest buy of all is a set of 
Goodyear tires equipped with New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. No other tires give you the same 
comfort, safety and mileage as Goodyears. Re- 
member, more people ride on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind. 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


‘YEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


SEALS ITS OWN 
PUNCTURES ! 


Why spoil a trip by having to change 
a punctured tire? This tube mends its 


own punctures. If a nail or other object — 


penetrates the New LifeGuard Safety 
Tube, the puncture-sealant automat- 
ically fills the hole; seals the punc- 
ture without loss of air pressure. 


And these New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes by Goodyear hold air more than 


5 times longer than natural-rubber 
tubes. 


OUTLASTS 3 
OR MORE SETS 
OF TIRES ! 


COSTS LESS BECAUSE 


ITS RE-USABLE ! 


This is the only blowout and puncture 
protection that doesn’t wear out when 
your tires wear out. You can re-use 
these tubes in at least 3 sets of tires 
for 100,000 miles or more of blowout- 
safe, puncture-safe driving! Thus you 
save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


If your tires are still good, get this 
protection now for the price of the tubes 
alone. Just have your Goodyear dealer 
install a set of LifeGuard Safety Tubes. 





YOU CAN GET 


QUICK RELIEF 


FOR TIRED EYES 





—with just two drops of Murine in 
each eye. Quick as a wink, they feel 
wide-awake. Murine’s seven tested 
ingredients soothe and cleanse your 
eyes as gently as a tear. So you can 
use Murine as often as you 
like. Whenever your eyes 
feel tired, Murine makes 
your eyes feel good! 








MURINE 


for your eyes 





Sealed in Stee! 
and 
Plastic 


g 50% 


SVARANTE 


Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, IIL; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 


A Quality Dry Battery For Every Purpose 








BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Farmers’ Votes: I speak for a lot 
of us when I say that farmers’ votes can’t 
be bought by subsidies, parity prices and 
other handouts [July 9]. We retain the 
right to do our own thinking. ... 

Mrs. CLarK NICHOLS 
Phillipsburg, Mo. 


e @ Many thanks for the story on 
Government handouts to farmers who do 
not want them. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, we farmers are not getting rich, but 
we still do not want Federal coddling any 
more than other intelligent, independent 
Americans do. 

Certain Congressmen who seem bent 





on giving out special privileges on silver 
platters would sooner find the popularity 
they are so frantically seeking by trying 
honestly to better serve their country. ... 

Nancy BLUMER 
Jordan, N.Y. 


African Communism: Re your 
item about civil disobedience against race 
segregation laws in South Africa [News- 
front, July 9}: Communism isn’t a threat, 
a monstrous bugaboo that sweeps down 
fully matured on unsuspecting people. In 
too many instances, it’s just an idea sown 
on such fertile beds as are being pre- 
pared in South Africa. It’s the only straw 
the natives have to cling to. . . . Russia’s 
eagle eyes spot such lush opportunities 
to plant another Communist stronghold 
almost before they are born... . 

Mrs. A. J. REED 
Plainville, Kan. 


Highway Safety: It is pleasing that 
PATHFINDER is participating in the safety 
compaign [July 9] which is gaining mo- 
mentum all over the country. Harry Wohl 
dealt with the subject most effectively. 

H. P. Jackson 
Vice-president 
American Insurance Co. 
Newark, N.J. 


e e I read with interest your splen- 
did article “Want to Stay Alive this Vaca- 
tion?” and request permission to reprint 


it in the Maryland Police Association 
Year Book, the Maryland Classified Em- 
ployee Association Quarterly Magazine 
and the monthly Highway Safety Bulletin 
of the State Police. . 
Ruxton M. Rincery 
President 
Maryland Police Association 


Pikesville, Md. 


Baby Dictators: The Baby-Sitters’ 
Handbook [July 9] is a much-needed 
pamphlet although I am skeptical that it 
could have helped me one recent evening 
when I cared for a friend’s three boys. 

They are manageable when their par- 
ents are around and were safely in bed 
when Mother and Dad left for the eve- 
ning. On their return, all three were up 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


and in command. As a baby-sitter I am 
not inexperienced, but have to admit I 
couldn’t cope with these little dictators. 
. .. One was maneuvering his crib back 
and forth to bang loudly against the wall. 
One was demanding more, after 23 read- 
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ings of the same story. The third, aged 4, 
was bolt upright on the sofa with arms 
folded . . . fully enjoying every moment 
of my discomfiture. Psychology? I needed 
two strong-armed assistants. 


Este Devers 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Mirroring Kiwanis: As a Kiwan- 
ian, I appreciate your article on what we 
stand for [July 9]. You have given a 
clear picture and have rendered Kiwanis 
a most valuable service. . .. : 
, GeorceE L. Best 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


The Banks’ Answer: It seems to 
me that your article, “How Savings and 
Loan Associations Beat the Banks in Two 
Ways” [June 4], is biased in favor of the 
former. Many facts are not brought 
CUE, . 6 

It is not surprising that the savings 
and loans have moved out in front. Banks 
have been shackled by legislation re- 
stricting the percentage of savings de- 
posits which may be lawfully invested in 
mortgages, and by almost confiscatory in- 
come taxes. Savings and loans pay no in- 
come taxes, and many put all their 
members’ funds into mortgages... . 

Naturally, the higher dividend rate 
of the savings and loans has lured con- 
siderable new money into their hands. . .. 
But there is no doubt in my mind that if 
they had honestly advertised that the 
funds of their investors could become 
legally frozen under certain conditions, 
their growth would not have been any- 
thing like that shown in your chart... . 

Banks are beginning to fight back. 
The mutual savings banks of the State of 
New York have just published figures 
showing that the rate of growth during 
the past three months of both their de- 
posits and number of accounts had been 
the greatest on record for any similar 
period. They now pay 2%% interest, 
which equals that being generally paid 
by New York savings and loans. .. . Com- 
mercial banks with savings departments 
have not yet generally increased their 
rates, but the line is cracking, and an in- 
crease of rates in community banks could 
slow down .. . the growth of investments 
in savings and loan associations. .. . 

F. R. STEYERT 
President 
South Orange Trust Co. 
South Orange, N.J. 


ee While this was not exactly a 
public relations or business-building arti- 
cle for the banks, nevertheless we are in- 
terested in the extent to which [savings 
and loan associations] compete with us. 
Your organization deserves a great deal 
of credit for this story... . 

Rosert H. O’Hair 
Vice-president 
Central National Bank 
Greencastle, Ind. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 


cives You KREML’S 
ONE-T0' ACTIO 







The new improved KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING — An ample quantity of 
the golden grooming agent controls your hair better than ever. 
Brush and comb your hair exactly as you want it...and it stays 
perfectly groomed all day long! 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent helps, cleanse the scalp, gives it that “waked-up,” 
fresh, stimulated feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes. 





When shaken, BOTH these beneficial agents flow out as one 
in perfect balance. Each does its job as thoroughly as if 
applied separately. 


That's the secret of Kreml's “One-Two” Action that keeps your 
hair naturally well-groomed. That's the new exclusive Kreml 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml, 


_Sy.--KREML. 
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And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! Watch for Sid Caesar 
and Imogene Coca on NBC-TV this fall. 


th 


bargained for- 


It’s your money. But who wants to 
spend a mint when lots of good products 
—famous brands—are budget priced. 
Like Hanes athletic shirts, for example. 
Fully cut, highly absorbent. 

Knit from fully combed Hanespun cotton 
yarns. Wrinkle-free Swiss rib. 75c. 
Boys’ 59c. Juniors’ 49c 


SHORTS « T-SHIRTS + BRIEFS 
ATHLETIC SHIRTS + UNION SUITS 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. Cs 


INSIDE NOTES 





More than three fourths of you 
who read PATHFINDER live in that diverse 
| and wonderful part of America where the 
trading centers are towns not larger than 
10,000 population. 

This suits us perfectly. A little more 





|| than half of this great country’s whole 


| population lives in places of 10,000 or 
| fewer people, or in the nearby country. 


|| Among this half of the American people 


home ownership runs high, .community 
| spirit is at its best, and the best living 


|| standards prevail. 
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A friendly reader wrote us a while 
back: “We are hearing all the time what 
big shots in Washington and elsewhere 
have to say. Why doesn’t someone ask 
everyday Americans what they think?” 

PATHFINDER, as you have noticed, is 
doing just that. In this issue, on page 22, 





Yazoo City (Miss.) homefolks report 
their ideas on the .prospect for a two- 
party system in the South. We shall have 
more such reports from representative 
communities. 

x *k* * 


Look at page 24! Where else 


| would you find an article like “What 


Makes a Good Town?” Here PATHFINDER 


analyzes some stand-out communities and 


publishes a chart for evaluating your own 
home town. No matter where Americans 
live, they want the truth about public af- 


cles from inside Washington, from foreign 
scenes (note page 46), and lots of other 
lively variety. 
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Two men quietly boarded the 
United States, world’s fastest ocean liner, 
for a trip to Europe. The ship is sleek and 
luxurious, but these men were on a 
grimly businesslike journey. As auditors 
for the General Accounting Office, they 
are part of the investigation of taxpayers’ 
money squandered in Europe by the Mu- 
tual Security Agency. For the latest chap- 
ter in M. K. Wisehart’s exposé of wasted 
tax money, see page 16. 


= &£ <¢ 
TV is creating certain problems in 
American homes, laments Methodist 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. Not long ago 
at a party his preschool-age granddaugh- 
ter, a TV fan, wanted a cold drink. 

“What’ll you have?” she was asked. 

Unhesitatingly, the girl echoed a TV 
commercial: “Pabst Blue Ribbon.” 

Bishop Oxnam, newly appointed to 
the Methodist Washington area, tells 
PATHFINDER his views, hopes and plans, 
on page 48. 

xk k & 

Managing Editor Don McNeil re- 
ports a gloomy vacation experience: ex- 
changing a $20 bill for $19.20 Canadian. 
But Canadians were neither exultant nor 
superior; instead, they explain politely 
that unusual demand for Canadian secur- 
ities has put a premium on their currency. 
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The Cover. Harness racing, once 
a rural sport, has moved into the city 
to stay. But this week the city moves 
to the “Cradle of Trotting” for the 
famous Hambletonian. Read “Goshen: 
400-Horsepower Town,” page 32. 


Next Issue. An old-time enter- 
tainment is hitting new heights. For a 
look at the healthy revolution square 
dancing is bringing about, read “Bow- 
legged Gent and Cross-eyed Maid.” 


eS fF <= 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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HOW CAN YOU 
SAVE MONEY 
WHEN BUYING 
EQUIPMENT? 





A fellow I knew thought he’d save some 
money on a tractor. So he bought one 
smaller than the equipment man recom- 
mended. He found he had to hire part of 
his work done, so in the long run he paid 
out more than a bigger model would have 
cost. Ona farm, or in business, you seldom 
save by skimping on the tools that save you 
work. Our Clary Adding Machines, for in- 
stance, may cost a few dollars more than 
the cheapest, but they do ALL your figure 
work. Nothing is left off to cut cost. Our 
Clary is all-electric and fully automatic. It 
adds AND subtracts (which some machines 
don’t) multiplies anp divides. It’s the fast- 
est machine you can buy, and so easy to 
use you can take full advantage of that 
speed. Look at a Clary, won’t you? 


4 Reasons Why Clary is 
the machine for you to buy 


ee eee 










to learn. Anyone can operate a Clary. 


accounting and government reports. 


at bottom saves hand motions. 


ddd 


WRITE US TODAY 


Clary Multiplier Corporation 
Dept. P-6, San Gabriel, Calif. 
Please send me your informative full 
color Clary Adding Machine Folder. 
Name 
Address. 
Town ( ) State 


No cranks to pull. Clary is all-electric.. 
rugged...long lived...and years ahead. 


Easier to use, extra accuracy,no“system”’ 


Clary speeds up and simplifies your tax 


Big control bars are conveniently placed, 
plainly marked, fully motorized. Add bar 
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When you plank the cash on the coun- 
ter for a slice of sirloin, some of it may 
represent your own pay for the part you 
played in getting that steak to your 
table. 

We'll make ourselves clear. 


It takes a lot of people to help pro- 
duce that steak in this mid-20th-cen- 
tury economy of ours. 


The people we’ve put in the picture 
above, for instance. And many, many 
others. Though you may not realize it, 
some product you, yourself, help make 
or sell or service may play a part in 
producing steaks. 


American Meat Institute 


How many people does 


it take 


to produce a steak ? 


. The cowboy or range hand who 


looks after the cattle. 


. The banker who finances land, herd 


and equipment. 


. The chemist who makes insecticides, 


serums and fertilizers. 


. The oil refiner who provides the fuel 


for the power machinery so many 
ranchers use. 


. The steelmaker who provides a mul- 


. The brewer 
. The sugar refiner 
. The cotton ginner / 


10. 


titude of items, from fencing and 
branding irons to filing cabinets. 


who furnish 
some of the by- 
products used 
to make the 
livestock feeds 
with which 
ranchers and 
feeders supple- 
ment grass. 


The veterinary who looks after the 
health of the cattle. 


The flour miller 


11. The blacksmith who shoes the horses 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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. The railroader 


and repairs ranch machinery. 
The airplane pilot whosprays ranges 
and fields, destroying pests. 
The lumberman who provides the 
wood for corrals and barns and pens. 
The windmiller who makes the ma- 
chinery that keeps man-made ranch 
water holes suididons, 
The feeder who takes lean range cat- 
tle and puts about 25% more beef on 
them by intensive feeding. 
who haul cat- 
The truck driver tle to market 
and meat to 
you. 


. The stockyards man who provides 


“room and board” for the livestock, 
and the commission man who is 
sales agent for the producer. 

The meat packer who processes and 
distributes the beef. 


20. The retailer who is the final link be- 


tween all these people... and you. 


Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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The President is rarin' to go on another whistle-stop 
tour of the country; yet Governor Stevenson, the Democratic nominee, 
would be overshadowed by any such circus. Also, it would tie him too 
closely to the outgoing President, an association Stevenson did-his 
best to avoid before he got the nomination. 


ee Oe Tee eee Oe ee eee 


industrial and labor areas where the appeal of his type of dollar- 
demagoguery is especially potent. Stevenson hopes to reserve for 

himself the cross-country train trip which is the traditional pre- 
rogative of the party standard-bearer. 





effect of the Stevenson-Sparkman ticket. General Eisenhower's great 
personal popularity may be more than a match for the relatively 
unknown Illinois Governor in parts of Dixie still resentful of the 
treatment they received from Northern liberals at Chicago. 


ONE THING SEEMS SURE: Ike and Stevenson will not throw mud at each other. 
Neither is the type to go in for personal vilification, and while 
their supporters will undoubtedly deal in personalities, the candi- 
dates will probably be content to act like the gentlemen they are. 


STEVENSON HAS ALREADY CALLED IN HIS DEFEATED RIVALS for conferences on campaign 


strategy; Ike, though nominated a month ago, has as yet done little 
to heal serious rifts in the GOP left by his victory over Taft. 


A NEW THREE-BILLION LOAN TO BRITAIN is in the wind. It would be made jointly 
by Canada and the U.S. With gold and dollar reserves down to a 
dangerous new low of $1.6 billion, a condition to the offer would be 
free convertibility of the pound, unpegging it to find its own level, 


perhaps around $2.40. 








, REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA is a possibility which keeps the Kremlin from launching 


the war which might make up for its political losses in the free 
world. According to notebooks seized from French Communist leader 
Jacques Duclos, the "immense sacrifices" of a new war would lead to 
inevitable revolt. 


payers untold millions, says Maj. Gen. Arthur R. Wilson. Countless 
thousands of civilians use their PX cards to stock up on cameras, 
watches and radios, for railroad travel at one sixth the German rate, 
hotels at 50¢ to $1 a night, cigarettes at 10¢ a pack, and groceries 
25% to 40% below German market prices. Only 1,000 U.S. troops are 
stationed at Frankfurt, but the PX has 50,000 customers. 


HERE'S AN ILLUMINATING BIT OF MILITARY ARITHMETIC: One element in the Seventh 
Army asked for $5,000 extra to cover expenses of next month's 
maneuvers. The Seventh Army boosted the request to $10,000. The 
European Command hiked it to $18,000. Now Allied Land Forces Europe 
is expected to kick it up to $20,000--four times the original request. 


UPWARD REVALUATION OF GOLD FROM $35 AN OUNCE is being urged again by South 
Africa, prime producer of the "international money." Suddenly 
renewed purchasing of gold shares in London shows the idea is spread- 
ing. Many governments and the U.N. Committee for International 
Economic Stability share the view that a more realistic price for 
gold would ease the dollar crises that strangle world trade. 














choice — it’s a matter of opinion. « « + 


/ @ e Which is the tougher customer for 
a shooting man — a big rhino or 
(4 a giant water buffalo coming at you 
like a.carload of dynamite? Take your 
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haiti a Fact that Havoline is the best 


motor oil your money can buy 









Your car may be fresh from the showroom or a veteran. Either way, 
Custom-Made Havoline is your right choice. In new cars, closer engine 
clearances demand a Heavy Duty motor oil. And Havoline exceeds 
Heavy Duty requirements! 

In any car, this Heavy Duty motor oil 
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~~ \ means more gasoline mileage, more engine 












power, fewer repairs and longer engine life! 
Profitable reasons to start using Custom- 
Made Havoline today! See your Texaco 
Dealer — the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES HAVOLINE Pp - 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in M © YT IR '@) | L 
Latin America 
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Bulletin board 


A sailing regatta had just begun 
off Marblehead, Mass., when an 80-mile- 
an-hour storm struck with fantastic fury. 
Four minutes later it had cleared, leaving 
100 boatmen struggling in the water. 
Reported toll: four drowned, 12 missing. 

e e The annual Moscow Air Show 
opened, displaying posters showing Soviet 
planes fighting off alleged “invasions” of 
U.S. craft. U.S., British and French em- 
bassies boycotted the show. 

ee A door blew open in a Pan 
American Airways liner 12,000 feet over 
the Brazilian coast; air pressure blew 
Mrs. Marie Westbrook Cappellaro , Amer- 
ican-born wife of an Italian banker, out 
and to her death. 

ee Great Britain announced ap- 
pointment of British Maj. Gen. S. N. 
Shoesmith as deputy to Gen. Mark Clark, 
U.N. Supreme Commander in Korea, but 
said this gave Britain no more voice than 
before in war decisions. 

e @ A massive earth-fault slipped in 
California’s Tehachapi Mountains, giving 
the state its most fearsome earthquake in 
46 years. Thirteen people died. 

ee Korean War toll: U.S. battle 
casualties through July 18 rose to 113,- 
363. This included ‘19,925 dead, 81,076 
wounded and 12,362 missing. 

e @ For the third time, Allied truce 
negotiators in Korea walked out on the 
Communists, calling the secret sessions 
on war-prisoner exchange “fruitless,” 
since the Reds still held out for the return 
of all prisoners, willing or not. 

ee GOP Presidential candidate 
Dwight D. Eisenhower retired to com- 


United Press 
Nominee at ease. As fine a flapjack- 
flipper as any Democrat. 
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NEWSFRONT 


parative quiet and privacy in a mountain 
lodge near Fraser, Colo., where he fished, 
rested and occasionally treated news 
photographers to views of the famous Ike 
grin in vacation-time settings. 


The world around 
Who's Boss? The West German leg- 


islature passed a bill requiring every 
company that employs more than 500 
workers to give labor one third of the 
seats on its board of directors. Paradoxi- 
cally, the only serious opposition came 
from the Socialists, who demanded 50% 
representation for labor instead of 33%. 
Labor in steel and coal companies has 
50% representation already. 


Of Reds and Records. Olympic 
marks toppled like tenpins—151 were 
broken in the first week—at the XV 
Olympiad in Helsinki, Finland. Despite 
official efforts to prevent it, interest was 
focused on West vs. East. Results past the 
half-way point: U.S. athletes had won the 
most first-place gold medals (14), but the 
Russians still stood highest in unofficial 
team standings (50214 points earned 
chiefly in gymnastics). This “save face” 
for the Reds indicates they may compete 
in more international athletics in the fu- 
ture. To what extent the traditional good 
fellowship of athletics has succeeded in 
breaking through the Iron Curtain wasn’t 
clear, though there were a few instances. 
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Amity? U.S. Olympic oarsmen hobnob with a pretty Russian swimmer. (SEE: Reds) 


Winners and runners-up embraced and 
congratulated each other heartily and the 
U.S. team made a formal visit to the Rus- 
sian “village” outside Helsinki. 


Evita Passes. All the world has a 
soft spot in its heart for beautiful blonde 
adventuresses, however much it may 
abominate their actions. Sefora Eva Pe- 
ron, wife and mainstay of Argentine 
Dictator Juan Perén, who died last week 
at the age of (probably) 33, was by all 
odds the most successful and glamorous 
such adventuress of modern times. Ten 
years ago she was an ill-educated, $45-a- 
month radio actress. At a party she met 
Peron, then a™“strong man” in the labor 
movement. Two such talents could not re- 
main apart; they married and fought 
their dangerous way quickly to the top of 
the government. “Evita” (Little Eva) ran 
the vast, outrageous handout system 
which welded Argentine laborers and 
peasants into a mob fit to frighten even 
tough, ambitious Army leaders. (In re- 
venge, the military kept her from becom- 
ing her husband’s vice-president.) Eva 
did one thing of probable lasting good: 
She gave Argentine women the vote. Last 
year she was visited by a notable U.S. 
cancer specialist. In ever rarer public 
appearance, she looked more and more 
haggard. Even in death, she inspired a 
good show: Almost half a million labor- 
ers mobbed Buenos Aires for her funeral. 


Displaced Eskimos. Danish offi- 
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cials at Godhavn, Greenland, reported 
that a settlement of polar Eskimos was in 
the process of being evacuated from 
Thule, in far northern Greenland, to Hol- 
steinborg, on the island’s southwest. Rea- 
son: to clear Thule for a U.S. Air Force 
base within reach of Moscow. Among the 
displaced was one of the few men still liv- 
ing who accompanied Peary to the North 
Pole in 1909. 


Public affairs 


82nd’s Scoreboard. The 82nd Con- 
gress made its two-year record of legis- 
lation available last week to citizens who 
care to read it—and have the time. Issues 
of the Congressional Record covering the 
session total 35,999 pages, 28 million 
words. Congress passed (with Presiden- 
tial signature) 594 new laws and enacted 
3,999 other measures, mostly minor. It 
encountered 22 Presidential vetoes, over- 
rode three of them. 


Rush Job. Mile-high Denver saw 


the Democratic Convention over NBC sta- 
tion KFEL-TV. The first station to go on 
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Parker for Pathfinder 
“TV seems mild after the conventions.” 


the air since the 1948 freeze, KFEL tele- 
cast from 7,300-foot Lookout Mountain, 
over a temporary transmitter completed 
five days after the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission granted a temporary 
license. Moving ahead of its predicted 
schedule, the FCC has authorized 19 new 
stations, may reach 60 by the end of the 
year. 


No More B-36s. The Air Force re- 
vealed that no more orders would be 
placed for big B-36 bombers. The last 
already ordered would be delivered in 
1954. Three years ago, Navy airmen crit- 
icized the huge, ten-motor, 10,000-mile 
planes as unable to fly high or fast 
enough to pierce modern fighter defenses. 
The Air Force defended them, kept on 
ordering the giants at about $3 million 


each. “Several hundred,” the USAF ad- 
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mits, have been built. Probable reason for 
the policy change: propeller-driven B-29 
Superforts, little brothers of the B-36, 
have suffered heavily in the Korean con- 
flict, jet bombers have performed much 
better. 


Death of a Statesman. On July 
28, the fourth day after a fond Connecti- 
cut delegation gave him its unanimous 
vote for Democratic Presidential nominee, 
Senator Brien McMahon, 48, died in 
Georgetown Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
of a spinal ailment. He had been a bril- 
liant young lawyer, a good judge and an 
astute, hard-headed _ politician — until 
1945. That year he was picked to head 
the newly formed Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy. To the enormous relief of 
thousands of American scientists, he 
made an effort and measured up to the 
task. He actually studied and mastered 
the theories of nuclear fission. And, 
though he never minimized its military 
value, he fought always to keep some re- 
search focused on its eventual use for 
peaceful purposes. 


Across the nation 


Unseen Burden. The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce surveyed expenditures 
of 109 companies, came up with a factor 
which consumers ought to know about be- 
fore they decide corporations are making 
more profits than they need. Above and 
beyond the wages normally reported, the 
average employe in these companies, got 
$653 in “hidden pay” this year. The term 
refers to costs, borne by employers, of 
sick leave, medical insurance and annual 
leave or vacation replacements. Further- 
more, this year it has risen from 24¢ per 
work-hour to 3l¢. Naturally, most of the 
increase reaches the consumer in the 
shape of price increases. 


Ready, Willing and Unable. Only 
1% of the men who come to American 
Red Cross blood donor stations are 
turned down because of anemia—red 
blood cell level below the minimum re- 
quirements. The figure for women, how- 
ever, is 12.6%. The situation is “bound to 
engender rising medical interest,” the 


Red Cross said. 


How Fat the Fee? The Office of 
Business Economics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has finished research 
on a question of interest to young men 
choosing careers: How much do profes- 
sional men make? They have part of the 
answer. The average doctor in 1951 made 
$12,518, or one third more than the av- 
erage lawyer’s $9,375. The latter, how- 
ever, made 20% more than the average 
dentist, whose net take was $7,743. 


Bible Anniversary. A 3¢ stamp 
marking the 500th anniversary of the 
printing of the first book—the Bible— 
from movable type will go on sale in 
Washington Sept. 30, the start of Bible 
Week. That same day, the newly revised 


Standard Version of the Old and New 
Testaments will be released. The stamp 
depicts Johann Gutenberg showing a 
proof to the Elector of Mainz. 


A Gift of a Life. In a District of 
Columbia death cell, a small (5 feet 5, 
140 pounds), dark man had read his way 
through Ivanhoe, The Origin of Species 
and Westward Ho! His future reading 
time was down to six days; he was to be 
executed Aug. 1 for taking part in an at- 
tempt to assassinate President Truman 
which cost the life of White House guard 
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Mrs. Collazo. An assassin was spared; 


God was thanked. (SEE: Gift of Life) 


Leslie Coffelt. Then came a surprise mes- 
sage to the prison. Harry Truman had 
commuted Oscar Collazo’s sentence to life 
imprisonment. Collazo, a scholarly mem- 
ber of the tiny but fanatical Puerto Rican 
Nationalist Party, took the news quietly. 
In New York, his wife Rosa said, “We 
thank God for what has happened.” 


The lighter side 


Opportunity Missed. In Delphi, 
Ind. (pop. 2,531), Leonard Blythe put a 
sign reading “Opportunity of a Lifetime 
—Take One” over several lawn chairs in 
front of his furniture store. Hundreds of 
people passed; only one took a chair. 
Said Blythe: People are awfully sus- 
picious or awfully indifferent. 


Saucers over the Dome. The na- 
tion’s capital played host to two major 
visits from flying saucers. It was as if the 
mysterious flying objects had become an- 
noyed at repeated statements from the 
U.S. Air Force that they were hallucina- 
tions or mirages. This time the CAA’s 
radar at National Airport picked them 
up, and the Air Force had to take notice. 
After an unaccountable two-hour delay, 
two jet fighters took off from Newcastle, 
Del., roared through Washington’s night 
sky, guided by ground radar. One pilot 
sighted four flying lights above and i 
front of him, but failed to lessen the gap, 
even at top speed. Then he saw another, 
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which vanished in a minute. Later, two 
more jets went aloft but failed to make 
contact. The illuminated “saucers” ig- 
nored them, continued to register on 
radar screens for 40 minutes. 


Slump, Junior! Chilean railroads 
acted to end a half-century’s squabbling 
between train conductors and mothers of 
children traveling half-fare. From now 
on, a child’s height, not his age, deter- 
mines whether or not he must pay full 
fare. Children less than one meter (about 
3 feet 3 inches) tall travel free; between 
one meter and 1.4 meters (about 4 feet, 
6 inches) they pay half-fare. It gives 
dwarfs a break, too. 


The War’s Over. Eighty-six years 
ago John D. Brown of Hanover County, 
Virginia, willed to his descendants “the 
bitter hatred and everlasting malignity of 
my heart and soul against the Yankees, 
including all peoples north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line.” Last week one of those 
descendants, Pfc. Bill Campbell, an- 
swered the roll call at Camp Rucker, 
Ala., with the 47th Infantry Division’s 
135th Regiment—the unit that broke Con- 
federate General Pickett’s charge at Get- 
tysburg. Said Campbell: “I don’t mind 
serving with the Yankees—they’re pretty 
good fellows.” 


Anticlimax. Familiar with the dra- 
matic tale of a dog standing lonely vigil 
over its master’s grave, 2,000 spectators 
hoped to be in on the finish. As volunteer 
workers finished pumping water out of the 
155-foot shaft of an abandoned lead mine 
near Spring City, Mo., last week, sensa- 
tion-seekers felt slightly sheepish. Pal, an 
unimaginative collie, had stood guard for 
26 days over a pit which contained only 
a small, and no longer appetizing, bone. 


Retrievers all. Pure persistence got 
Pal his soggy lunch. (SEE: Anticlimax) 
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My able and distinguished friend 
Mr. James C. Derieux, who is now 
chief of the Washington bureau of 
Collier’s, was once a reporter on a 
South Carolina newspaper. His assign- 
ment one year was to cover the joint 
debates in which the Palmetto State’s 
candidates for Governor regularly en- 
gaged. One candidate that year was 
Coleman Blease, the fire-eater, who de- 
fied and loudly decried all the enemies 
of mankind, including the man-eating 
shark, Wall Street, the Northern Re- 
publicans, and whomever he found 
daring to run against him. 

At one such meeting, after Blease 
had duly rent the skies, Mr. Derieux 
decided to collect a few quotations 
from members of the audience. He 
found an unshaven American citizen 
leaning against a tree who seemed to 
be doing little else except to chew to- 
bacco and to grow a luxuriant mus- 
tache. 

“Well,” Jim asked, “what did you 
think about €ole’s speech?” 

The citizen took time to expec- 
torate before making his reply but his 
answer was quotable. 

“Think? Thunder. Mister, I didn’t 
come here to think. I come here to 
yell!” 
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The several million Americans 
who listened last month to the two na- 
tional political conventions may have 
wondered to what extent the citizens 
entrusted with responsibility for se- 
lecting candidates for the “most ex- 
alted political office in the world” had 
assembled not to think but to yell. 

The voices of demagogues were 
heard in both conventions. And now, 
as the campaign opens, one wonders 
how much demagogism will fill the air, 
and whether any of it is necessary. 

We pride ourselves upon being 
well-enough educated to govern our- 
selves. And there is no reason why, 
when we feel the impulse, we should 
not yell. 

Successful government, however, 
depends upon understanding. We can- 
not expect to govern ourselves wisely 
unless we can know the facts and un- 
derstand the truth. The demagogue 
does not permit himself to be handi- 
capped by facts nor strangled by 
truth. 
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The political claims heard during 
a Presidential campaign might with 
profit be compared to the advertising 
claims made by American business. 
The business man advertises in order 
to make sales. He wants the people to 












ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


Is demagoguery necessary? 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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Lincoln in 1858. A great President 
had an answer for demagoguery. 


vote for his product -by buying it. He 
has learned the importance of facts. 
If his claims.do not hold up he knows 
that he can expect in due time to be 
put out of business because of loss of 
customers. It is business policy, there- 
fore, to tell the truth in advertising. 

Because an occasional adventurer 
may not have learned this fundamen- 
tal, the Government long ago wisely 
established the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to stop untruthful advertising 
claims. If advertisers were to prac- 
tice making such bombastic and un- 
truthful assertions as politicians fre- 
quently make in their campaigns, and 
as many that were heard during the 
conventions, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would order them to “cease 
and desist.” 

However, in politics the people 
have to be their own judges. The poli- 
tician who makes wild statements ex- 
presses his contempt for the people 
and their ability to judge correctly. 


=* + 


Is this demagoguery necessary? 
Lincoln did not find it so, nor have 
many others of true Presidential stat- 
ure. 

In this campaign, when truly 
great decisions are to be made, it is 
fervently to be hoped that the issues 
can be debated with full respect for 
facts. Each party maintains a view- 
point which in the atmosphere of the 
times requires consideration. 

Only factual and sober considera- 
tion will help the truth to emerge. 

The demagogue may be entertain- 
ing. His jibes and claims may be fun 
to hear. But they do not help us as a 
people to govern ourselves wisely. 
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Congressional detectives, on the trail 
of $112 billion, want to know... 


How much was wasted? 


When the giant United States 
nosed out of New York harbor last week 
bound for Southampton, two topflight 
auditors of military and economic affairs 
shared Sundeck Stateroom 91. 

Henry R. Domers and George Staples 
of the General Accounting Office—Con- 
gress’s own agency for checking whether 
funds appropriated by Congress are spent 
legally and for purposes intended—were 
crossing the Atlantic to tussle with a 
spendthrift Goliath accused of outright 
deception and costly extravagance. 


First Check-up. Evidence submit- 
ted to the last Congress that the Mutual 
Security Administration was throwing 
away money in Europe shocked the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. It recommended 
action by Congress, which ordered U. S. 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
head of GAO, to set up an auditing divi- 
sion in Paris. Besides MSA, the GAO will 
look into some questionable big-scale mil- 
itary operations such as African air bases 
and the alleged $50 million air base scan- 
dal at Casablanca. Congress started the 
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GAO on this job with an appropriation 
of $500,000. 

GAO decided that a small force with 
swift build-up was the way to begin. Au- 
dit and check of MSA operations will 
come first. Domers and Staples will ask 
MSA spending officials: 

1. Exactly what are you doing? 

2. What authorization have you? 

3. What programs are you putting 
money into? 

4. Will you please now give us a 
look-see so we can report with what pro- 
priety and efficiency these activities are 
being carried out? 


MSA, ECA and other spending 
for foreign aid has come to $112 bil- 
lion. But this was the first step by 
Congress to check and audit on the 
site and to control how the money 
goes. 


This first attempt to hold MSA ac- 
countable for the billions it takes from 
U.S. taxpayers followed charges in the 
Senate that MSA had: 

e @ Deceived Congress 


about the 





Casting off. Staples and Domers embark 


on a fast trip to Europe to ask four em- 
barrassing questions of MSA’s staff. 


necessity for economic aid in Europe. 

e @ Financed high-pressure publicity 
campaigns to persuade the American 
people they should send more money and 
goods abroad to help countries: that had 
already increased their industrial produc- 
tion as much as 65° above pre-war. 

ee Wasted millions on buildings 
and projects more luxurious than Con- 
gress would authorize at home. 

e @ Misspent public money on cars, 
chauffeurs and 16,000 housemaids, for 
MSA military and civilian personnel. 

The Mutual Security Administration 
is the economic arm of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. It gets huge sums from Congress to 
finance both economic aid and the mutual 
defense build-up of European nations. Its 
head, W. Averell Harriman, supervises 
that part of the military aid program ad- 
ministered by the Defense Department. 
Harriman also bosses the Point IV pro- 
gram—aid to economically undeveloped 
parts of the world. 


Unchecked foreign aid spend- 
ing since 1945 totals $63 billion; 


since 1940, $112 billion. 


In his 1953 budget President Tru- 
man asked $7.9 billion for foreign aid. 
Debate brought out a storm of disap- 
proval, scandalous charges, and an ap- 
propriation of $6 billion. 

Senator Allen J. Ellender (D.-La.), 
who had toured most of the countries of 
Western Europe. gave his Senate col- 
leagues their first real look at how coun- 
terpart funds are being spent. 


How It Works. Counterpart funds 
are put up by European countries to 
match funds contributed by U.S. taxpay- 
ers in the form of goods. European na- 
tions deposit an equivalent amount of 
their own currencies in their own banks 
to cover the goods U.S. gives them. Each 
nation can spend 90% of its counterpart 
funds “as it wishes” but only with the 
approval of MSA. The rest must be spent 
as MSA directs. Theoretically, MSA 
spends counterpart funds for occupation 
costs, currency expenses and strategic 
materials. But does it? Ellender told the 
Senate about spending like this: 

An eight-story, beautifully decor- 
ated building in Bonn on the banks of 
the Rhine built in 1951 by MSA’s High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy, has 1,500 
offices. “I’ve never seen such extrava- 
gance,” said Ellender. “I became so ag- 
gravated when McCloy told me what it 
was I could hardly speak. . . . McCloy 
told me the building has been constructed 
so it could be used as a hospital, but I 
found no such use was intended. The 
State Department intends to use it for 
its employes. But the building is on 
German property, will belong to the Ger- 
man Government, and the State Depart- 
ment will have to pay rent for it.” 

Ellender charged that McCloy (who 
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resigned last month and was succeeded 
by Walter J. Donnelly) built at a cost of 
$25 million 1,800 housing units for Amér- 
ican and German civilians employed by 
his office—‘“as nice or nicer” than build- 
ings put up in Washington for employes 
doing similar work. 

Practically every U.S. employe in 
Germany—at Bonn and Frankfurt—was 
provided with one or more servants. 


Officers’ Maids. At this point in 
Ellender’s speech, Senator Harley M. Kil- 
gore- (D.-W. Va.) broke in: “An order 
emanated from civilian headquarters in 
Germany directing that 16,000. maid- 
servants paid out of counterpart funds 
should be discontinued, but the military 
declined and refused to give up their 
maidservants. Germans are going to have 
to furnish maids to some 14,000 depend- 
ent families (of U.S. armed service peo- 
ple) in Germany.” 

Other charges made by Ellender: 

A substantial part of $782 million 
spent in Italy was mismanaged. In Pal- 
ermo, a small seaport in Sicily, three lav- 
ish buildings were erected to house a 
handful of people employed in Sicily’s 
immigration service. Only five to seven 
ships dock there a month. 

Thirteen power projects, Ellender 
pointed out, were built in Italy with more 
than $100 million advanced by the U.S. 
to the Italian Government. Italy lent the 
money to private individuals and now 
collects interest on it. Ellender asked: 
“Why shouldn’t we have lent the money 
and received the return?” 


“In France,” Ellender charged, 
“every municipality and province 
wanted a new school, utility and 
competed for these huge sums. The 
situation was like that in our coun- 
try under WPA. ... We have placed 
too much trust in those who advo- 
cate these projects... .” 


MSA issued misleading information, 
understating the increase in industrial 
production in Western Europe. Ellender 
said: “I contend this position was taken 
[by MSA] for no other purpose than to 
obtain further economic assistance for 
Western Europe from the Congress... . 
Our spending policies in Europe are 
partly in the hands of people who think 
it would be nice to spend another year 


or two with their families in France, 
Germany and Italy.” 
Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 


(R.-lowa) summed up. “In many parts 
of the world today we are not keeping 
countries in the manner to which they 
have been accustomed. ... We are keep- 
ing them on a level to which they would 
like to become accustomed. . . . Several 
months ago more than 176,000 civilian 
employes of the Federal Government 
were employed outside the U.S., trying 
to find places where they could spend 
American dollars. That is fantastic. .. . 
The American people and their accumu- 
lated savings are being destroyed by this 
process.” 


Last week Administration officials 
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grumbled as they were compelled to 
reshuffle MSA foreign aid funds to ad- 
just to the $1.9 billion budget cut by 
Congress. They predicted that the next 
Congress will get a new appeal for fér- 
eign aid money. 

In the light of this anticipated drive, 
Senator Ellender had this to say: 

“The question of cutting back eco- 
nomic aid to Western Europe is one of 


the biggest must questions that will come 
before the next Congress no matter who 
is elected President. Facts and figures 
prove that the countries now receiving 
economic aid have far exceeded the goal 
established in 1949 as the point where 
economic aid should cease. Western 
Europe does not need any more economic 
aid and we should stop spending money 
for this purpose.” 
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MSA 


Trieste University got U.S. help. 


MSA 


Fancy. U.S. taxpayers built this lush, yellow and green housing project in Naples. 
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mous total of one year's Federal take 
—what Americans paid the United States 


Eleven graphic ways to picture the enor- 


How much money is 1? 


Government last year. The Government 


took in during this last fiscal year, July 
1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, more than 


SIXTY-TWO BILLION DOLLARS 
.. Exactly $62,128,606,579 


1. That much money would buy every 
family in America all of these: 
. .a $300 television set 
..a $300 automatic washing machine 
..a $375 refrigerator 
..a $75 radio 
..and a $500 vacation. 








2. $62 billion would build 2,000 
$10,000 homes in every one of = | 


3.070 counties in the U.S. 





3. Or it would build TEN new $2 mil- 
lion hospitals in each one of the 3,070 
counties. 





4. $62 billion would build a road like 
the New Jersey Turnpike around the 
world with 3,778 miles to spare. The Jer- 
sey Turnpike’s cost included some of the 
world’s most expensive land. 













United Press 


5. One man, counting $100 bills dili- 
gently for 40 hours a week, would have 
to work 774% years to count $62 billion. 


* 


6. The $62 billion would more than pay 
for all the food the 154 million Ameri- 
cans ate last year. 


* 


' a In silver dollars loaded 50 tons to a 


freight car, $62 billion would require 
36,530 cars and make a train 307 miles 
long. 





8. $62 billion would pay off all of the 
mortgages on all of the homes and farms 


in the U.S. 





9. $62 billion would maintain our 3,320,- 
000 miles of highways and build all new 
ones needed for the next 11 years. 


. 


10. $62 billion would pay America’s 
bread bill for 36 years. 


sg 


11. $62 billion is $3.9 billion less than 
the Government spent. The annual inter- 
est charge on this addition to the national 
debt equals one day’s earnings of 4,485,- 
000 $100-a-week American wage-earners. 
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The Republican V ice-Presidential candidate says: 


Red spy ring has grown tenfold 


... since Alger Hiss was sent to jail 


Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard 
last week denied Alger Hiss a new trial 
based on a claim of new evidence—al- 
leged proof that papers typed on the 
famous Woodstock typewriter could have 
been “forged.” 

Hiss, Harvard-educated adviser to 
Presidents and a friend of many people 
in high places, is now “No. 19137” in 
the Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa. He will be eligible for parole on 
Nov. 27, after serving about a third of 
his five-year sentence. 

Senator Richard M. Nixon, Repub- 
lican Vice-Presidential candidate, was 
largely responsible for the conviction of 
Hiss by evidence he turned up when he 
was an active and aggressive member of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Last week Nixon answered 
questions about the Hiss case and the 
part anti-communism will play in the 
campaign: 


Were you surprised by Judge 
Goddard's decision? 


The “forgery by typewriter” claim 
was concocted just to cast doubt, possibly 
to some extent to save face for Hiss 
backers. As Judge Goddard said, there 
was no new evidence that would have 
justified any jury in a verdict of ac- 
quittal. 


How will the Communist issue 
figure in the coming campaign? 


Our present Administration has 
proved over and over it will not and can- 
not clean itself of subversive influences. 
Its policy is to remove from the payroll 
Government employes of questionable 
loyalty only when it is forced to do so 
by adverse publicity. 


Is there any unfinished anti- 
Communist business to attend to? 


Plenty. It is unrealistic to think 
Communists have been cleaned out of 
the Government. We must assume Com- 
munists have stepped up their espionage 
program tenfold since Alger Hiss and 
his espionage ring were operating so suc- 
cessfully. 


What should be done? 


Several important leads were devel- 
oped during the Bentley and Hiss in- 
vestigations which the Administration 
has never followed up. Charges made 
against individuals now in Government 
have not been honestly and thoroughly 
investigated. The confidence of Americans 
in the loyalty of those in Government serv- 
ice will not be re-established until a new 
Administration cleans house and conducts 
an honest investigation. 


How many Communists do you 
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think now hold important Govern- 
ment posts from where they work 
effectively as spies? 


Only a thorough investigation can 
tell. The great majority of Government 
people are honest, loyal Americans. But 
the Hiss case revealed that it is not the 
number of within-the-Government spies 
that counts but the opportunities they 
have for treasonable activities. 


Exactly what should be done to 
meet the situation? 


Our greatest need is the appoint- 


ment of a vigorous new Attorney General 
who will co-operate with J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI in conducting an investiga- 
tion of all charges that have been made. 
He should reopen and go to the bottom of 
charges that were unwarrantably dropped 
involving scores of individuals in the 
Government. 


Has any good legislation been 
passed as a result of the Hiss case? 


Hiss had to be tried for perjury be- 
cause the three-year statute of limita- 
tions prevented his trial for espionage. 
The new statute extending the period to 
ten years is good. 


Is more legislation needed? 


There should be a complete overhaul 
and revision of our loyalty-check pro- 


cedure. The test should be whether the 
suspected individual is a good security 
risk. Hiss would have passed the present 
loyalty tests with flying colors. They are 
based primarily on open affiliations with 
Communist-front organizations. But un- 
derground Communists and espionage 
agents have no open affiliations and it is 
almost impossible to apprehend them 
through a routine loyalty check. 

Putting the program on a security- 
risk basis seems the only way. In this 
way, when there is any reasonable doubt 
about an individual who has access to 
confidential information, the doubt can 
be resolved in favor of the Government 
without the necessity of proving disloy- 
alty and reflecting on the character of 
a possibly loyal but indiscreet Govern- 
ment employe. If the employe is a bad 
security risk he should be discharged. 
A Government job is not something one 
gets by right; it is a privilege. 





Wide World 
Nixon and family. Three good reasons why he leads in the fight against communism. 


Would you outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party? 


Our laws must try to get at what 
Communists do rather than at what they 
think. A new Attorney General should 
vigorously enforce laws already on the 
books dealing with subversive activities. 
Outlawing the Communist party presents 
Constitutional and practical difficulties— 
an almost insoluble problem of descrip- 
tion. 

But there are two things we should 
certainly do: (1) If Communists are a 
party they should be required to register ; 
and (2) if they work underground then 
we should track them down and jail 
them. We now have laws and means of 
doing this, but we have failed to do it 
simply because we lacked the will. 
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Truman puts the thumb on Stevenson. For the Democrats’ unruly cubs, a licking; for Farley & Co., a victory at Chicago. 


How the wise old politicians 
kept the Democrats from splitting 


Their strategy produced a strong compromise ticket 


The story of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1952 is the story of 
how the Old Operators held the party to- 
gether when the Young Hotheads wanted 
to tear it apart, and in so doing won the 
nomination of the strongest possible tick- 
et to meet the Republicans. 

When Jim Farley arrived in a Chi- 
cago just vacated by homeward-bound 
Republicans, he held a modest press con- 
ference. He was just there as a spectator, 
he said; he no longer had any influence 
with anybody. Yet when the chips were 
down, it was Farley and his fellow old- 
timers who ran the show. They stopped 
the wild-eyed elements and assured the 
selection of Governor Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois for President and Alabama’s Sen- 
ator John Sparkman for Vice-President. 

On the one side, in addition to Far- 
ley, were Speaker Sam Rayburn, who 
presided with iron-handed dignity; Sen- 
ate Secretary Leslie Biffle, who pleaded, 
cajoled, and acted as liaison between the 
squabbling groups; National Chairman 
Frank McKinney, desperately working 
for compromise; North Carolina’s Na- 
tional Committeeman Jonathan Daniels, 
go-between for North and South, Geor- 
gia’s Senator Dick Russell, candidate and 
conciliator; and the men around Gover- 
nor Stevenson. 

On the other side were the headline- 
hunters: Michigan’s Senator Blair Moody 
and Governor G. Mennen Williams; Rep- 
resentative Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. of 
New York; Minnesota’s fast-talking Sen- 
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ator Hubert H. Humphrey; candidates 
W. Averell Harriman: and Estes Kefau- 
ver; and James Roosevelt of California. 
These were the unruly cubs to be licked 
before the party could hope for viétory. 


Repeat Performance. Coming in- 
to Chicago with lively memories of 1948 
when Humphrey forced adoption of a 
strong civil rights platform and caused 
the Dixiecrat walkout, the cubs decided 
they would do the same thing again. The 
convention’s opening day droned along 
without surprises until after midnight; 
then it suddenly exploded as Moody 
stepped to the rostrum and offered a so- 
called “loyalty” resolution which would 
have required all delegations to file with 
the Credentials Committee a pledge of 
unquestioning support for the candidates 
and platform. Over bitter Southern pro- 
tests, the resolution was adopted by the 
convention; it seemed likely that the 
South would bolt again. 

On this problem Daniels, Farley, 
Rayburn and the rest went to work. In 
the Credentials Committee where Daniels 
exercised considerable influence, mem- 
bers voted a milder version which would 
have permitted state chairmen to file a 
simple statement of intent. Roosevelt and 
Moody became sufficiently frightened by 
Southern bitterness to appear before the 
committee themselves and offer still an- 
other watering-down: Now the states 
would pledge loyalty except when their 
state laws or state Democratic conven- 
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tions made it impossible for them to do 
so. But still the issue hung in the bal- 


ance. It was not finally settled until 
Thursday night, when the Minnesota del- 
egation challenged the seating of South 
Carolina, Virginia and Louisiana, which 
had not signed even the watered-down 
pledge. 

At that time the convention demand- 
ed a roll call of the states; and while 
Rayburn prolonged it with all the tricks 
of delay learned in 10 years as Speaker, 
the compromisers went to work. State 
after state, led by Illinois, first voted to 
unseat the Southerners, then reconsidered 
and switched. 

One basic argument was used by the 
pleaders for unity: We have a terrific 
fight on our hands in November; don’t 
split the party when we need every vote 
we can get. The Stevenson-Russell alli- 
ance—which was to dominate the conven- 
tion from then on and finally decide the 
nomination—was formed at that moment. 
It was never shaken after that. 


Dwindling List. With Virginia, 
South Carolina and Louisiana safely seat- 
ed, the race for the nomination resumed 
in earnest. Estes Kefauver already had 
ruined himself by lining up with the Har- 
riman-Humphrey crowd in the drive to 
unseat the Southerners. Much-beloved 
Vice-President Alben Barkley, read out of 
the running by a small group of labor 
leaders whose vocal strength was some- 
what greater than their voting strength, 
made his valedictory speech and retired 
from the picture. Oklahoma’s millionaire 
Senator Robert S. Kerr, New York’s mil- 
lionaire Harriman, and a handful of fa- 
vorite sons were still in the running. But 
it was obvious that the race now lay be- 
tween Russell, almost solidly backed by 
the South; Stevenson, still reluctant but 
letting himself be persuaded; and Ke 
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fauver, who was expected to last about 
two ballots, and did. 

The first ballot gave Kefauver 340, 
Russell, 268, Stevenson 273. The second 
showed Kefauver with 36214, Russell 294, 
Stevenson 324%. Then Sam Rayburn, 
with an assist from the Chicago fire mar- 
shal who was alarmed by a fire which 
broke out late Thursday in a pile of 
newspapers, ordered a recess “to clean up 
the hall.” It also allowed time to arrange 
for the nomination of Adlai Stevenson, 
which by 8:30—when the delegates re- 
convened—was a foregone conclusion. 

First New York Chairman Paul 
Fitzpatrick stepped to the rostrum. Ave- 
rell Harriman, he announced, was with- 
drawing with the recommendation that 
his delegates vote for “my old friend,” 
Stevenson. Massachusetts’ Governor Paul 
Dever followed to release his 36 favorite- 
son votes. After the third roll call began, 
Kefauver and Illinois’ Senator Paul Doug- 
las, his most fervent supporter, entered 
arm in arm and came to the platform to 
concede. Rayburn refused to suspend the 
roll call to permit Kefauver to speak, and 
he sat in humiliated glumness while the 
votes piled up for Stevenson and the 
Russell forces made their behind-the- 
scenes demand that a Southerner go on 
the ticket with Stevenson. 


Harry’s Hindsight. For all of this 
the President of the United States and 
the CIO tried to take great credit, but it 
was obvious early in the game that they 
were scrambling desperately to jump on 
a bandwagon already rolling. Harry Tru- 
man wanted Stevenson six months ago, 
soured on him when he refused; urged 
Harriman to get in the race, double- 
crossed him when his Wall Street connec- 
tions proved a handicap; told Barkley to 
run and then double-crossed him when 
the labor bosses said no; and finally, 
when he saw the convention was deter- 
mined to have the Governor of Illinois, 
came forward with an endorsement which 
Stevenson had done his dead-level best to 
avoid. The Governor had told the Illinois 
delegation, in a statement which will be 
thrown back at him many times during 
the campaign, that he was “mentally, 
physically and temperamentally unsuit- 
ed” to be President. Nonetheless, he 
seemed the best man to carry the Demo- 
cratic banner. When he stepped forward, 
polished, urbane, intelligent and upright, 
to take over from Harry Truman, he made 
a powerful impression. 

In a fashion characteristic of their 
party, the Democrats had teetered on the 
brink of dissolution, only to be snatched 
back at the last moment. They had ripped 
each other savagely up one side and 
down the other, only to wind up singing 
maudlin songs with their arms about each 
other. Their convention had been wild, 
woolly and sometimes downright fantas- 
tic, but once again they had managed to 
stagger out of it in one piece. 

And in Stevenson and Sparkman 
they had put up a ticket which would 
obviously give Eisenhower and Nixon a 
real run for their money.—ALLEN Drury 
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Stevenson’s sons. John Fell (left) 16; Adlai Ill, 22, now a marine; Borden, 20. 


The man who didn’t want to run 


Adlai Ewing Stevenson was 
born Feb. 5, 1900, in Los Angeles. 
Adlai, pronounced ad-lay, meaning 
“the just,” comes from I Chronicles 
27:29. He is named after his grandfa- 
ther, who was Vice-President under 
Grover Cleveland. His maternal great- 
grandfather, Jesse W. Fell, roomed 
with Lincoln and suggested the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. 

Scion of a prominent, prosperous 
Illinois family—the owners of the in- 
fluential Bloomington Daily Panta- 
graph—young Adlai had to prove at 
the cost of a thrice-broken nose that 
he was no well-to-do “pantywaist.” 

Amateur psychologists lay much 
of his humility and self-questioning 
to a tragic childhood incident when, 
at 12, he accidentally shot and killed 
his cousin. Though absolved of all 
blame, he may well wear an emotional 
scar. 

Lawyer Overseas. Educated at 
Princeton (where he was editor of the 
Daily Princetonian), Harvard and 
Northwestern, Stevenson rose from 
law practice through speech-writer in 
the Roosevelt Administration to for- 
eign economic missions and U.N. posts. 
He was elected Governor in 1948 by a 
whopping margin of 572,000 votes. 

In 1928 he married Ellen Borden 
in Chicago. They have three sons. Last 
week Mrs. Stevenson sent congratula- 
tions to her former husband (whom 
she divorced in 1949), but told re- 
porters she would vote Republican. 

No Time Lost. Stevenson is 
stocky (5 feet 91% inches, 185 pounds) 
and bald. He has a passion for punc- 
tuality and frequently wears two 
watches. Dismayed by signs of waste, 
he will turn off a light burning in an 
unoccupied room. Despite his Gover- 
nor’s salary and reputed $40,000 in- 
come annually from the family news- 
paper, he rides in a 12-year-old Cad- 
illac, his official car. ; 

If Stevenson is elected, his sister, 
Mrs. Ernest L. Ives, will serve as First 


Lady. 
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Grandfather. Stevenson was Veep. 


Wife. They were divorced in 1949. 
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Can Eisenhower carry the South? 


Mississippi Democrats may switch vital votes 


in violation of old traditions 


When Stephen Foster was writing 
his ballads about the plantation days of 
the Old South, he composed one song be- 
ginning “Way down upon the Yazoo 
River.” 

Just before Foster published the 
song in 1851, however, he discovered that 
yazoo was a Choctaw Indian word for 
“death.” To brighten up the song he 
changed rivers in mid-verse, substituting 
Swanee (actually the Suwannee) for 
Yazoo and cheating Yazoo City, Miss., out 
of a chance for musical immortality. 

Last month when a PATHFINDER re- 
porter visited Yazoo City (pop. 9,746) 
Foster’s fickleness was forgotten. Forgot- 
ten too were the sentimental plantation 
scenes he pictured in his songs. 

On one side of town an oil refinery 
was processing 14,000 barrels of Missis- 
sippi petroleum daily. Across town the 


Dixie answers 
Pathfinder continues to ask 


important questions in representa- 
tive American towns. This week 
we go to the heart of the deep 
South to see what Mississippians 
are thinking about national poli- 
tics. In Yazoo City, “Oil Capital 
of Mississippi,” we asked: “What 
do you think about the two-party 
system in the South?” 


1,000 farmer-owners of an $8 million 
nitrate plant were preparing to raise an- 
other $8 million to double production of 
commercial fertilizers. Downtown, the 
Chamber of Commerce was debating a 
suggested $750,000 county bond issue to 
back up the nitrate plant expansion. (In 
1949 Yazoo County voters approved a 
similar proposal 3,831 to 16.) 

Against this background of a chang- 
ing South, PATHFINDER asked residents a 
question about Southern political tradi- 
tions: “What do you think about a two- 
party system in the South?” 


Solid? Yazoo City, like all of Mis- 
sissippi, has been Democratic to the point 
of saturation ever since Republican car- 
petbaggers sacked the state in the Recon- 
struction period following the Civil War. 
Does that situation still exist? 

F. W. Young, a Democrat and the 
Yazoo City superintendent of schools, 
answered: “Quitting the Democratic Par- 
ty would be like quitting the church for 
most Mississippi voters. However, there 
is a reasonable chance that Eisenhower 
may carry the:state this fall.” 

This contradictory reply highlights 
two phases of Mississippi politics: 

ee Mississippi Democrats, _ like 
Maine Republicans, have inherited their 
party loyalties. 

ee Many Mississippi Democrats 
dislike the Truman Administration, and 
are willing to vote Republican on a na- 
tional level to get rid of the New Deal. 

For example, Allen Bridgforth, coun- 
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Pathfinder 
The new South. An oil-crack- 
ing tower of Yazoo City’s re- 
finery is part of the new Missis- 
sippi skyline. R. E. Mills (left), 
refinery manager, thinks Repub- 
licans will have a hard time 
beating Democratic payrolls. 


ty Democratic chairman, wants to have 
no part of the present Administration. 

“The old Democratic party is dead,” 
he said. “Liars and crooks are running it 
now, and the South is being ignored. I 
haven’t met a man in the county who 
favors Truman.” 

Bridgforth hesitates to vote for a Re- 
publican President. He favors a two-party 
system for the South, but believes there 
is no chance for a strong Republican 


Educator. “Quitting the Demo- 
cratic Party would be like quitting 
the church,” says F. W. Young. 
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Party to develop in Mississippi or most 
other Southern states: “The issue of white 
supremacy will keep the Democrats 
strong. Today the Republican Party is the 
Negro party in Mississippi, and white 
voters won't support Republicans on the 
state level.” 

The Democratic tradition in Yazoo 
City dates back to Reconstruction days. 
Carpetbaggers took over the county gov- 
ernment. They built a county courthouse 
that cost Yazoo County $87,000, nearly 
half of which ended up in the pockets of 
the politicians. This set the stage for the 
Democrats, although most Yazoo City vot- 
ers had belonged to the Whig (conserva- 
tive) Party before the Civil War. 


No Change. Today the voters are as 
conservative as ever, but the Democratic 
tradition remains. 

“We just can’t get the two-party 
system to work with the race situation 
the way it is now,” said P. C. Williams, 
president of the Bank of Yazoo City. 

Williams agrees with other Yazoo 
City Democrats, however, that Eisen- 
hower might carry the South with Demo- 
crats voting Republican as a protest 
against New Deal policies such as the 
FEPC. (More than 50% of the town’s 
residents are Negroes. ) 

The Rev. Charles.C. Hunter, pastor 
of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, takes a 
nonpartisan view of Southern political 
complications. “It all stems from the Re- 
construction period,” he said. “Any 
change will have to be gradual.” 

One symptom of change in Yazoo 
City is the oil refinery. It was started in 
1941, after a new oil field was discovered 


Priest. Father Hunter of St. Mary’s Church traces 
Southern political problems back to Reconstruction 
days, says that “any change will have to be gradual.” 
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Woman. “I always vote for the 
man,” says Margaret Reeves. 


less than ten miles away. Yazoo City, 43 
miles northwest of Jackson, used to call 
itself “The Gateway to the Delta.” Now 
the Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
the title, “Oil Capital of Mississippi.” 

R. E. Mills runs the refinery, and 
has doubled production in three years by 
adding new equipment. “I’m a Texas 
Democrat,” he said. “We aren’t partial 
to the New Deal Democrats either, but 
it will be a big job for the Republicans 
to throw them out. There are 2.5 million 
Government workers and their families, 
plus the labor vote, to contend with.” 

The refinery’s production yields are 
computed by W. E. Hampton, a native 
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Mississippian and Democrat. He is ready 
to vote for a Republican President. 

“It looks like I'll have to,” he said. 
“IT couldn’t back a Truman man.” 

What do women think about the 
changing political scene of the South? 
Generally they follow the advice of their 
husbands in casting their votes, said 
comely Margaret Reeves, 22, who broad- 
casts a women’s program over WAZF, the 
local radio station. 

“Lots of women vote the way their 
husbands advise,” she explained. “Per- 
sonally, I always vote for the man—as 
long as he is a Democrat.” 


Expert. Probably the most thought- 
ful view of the changing politics of the 
South comes from Guy Corley, co-owner 
with his brother of WAZF. Corley, a radio 
reporter in Louisiana during the reign 
of Huey Long, knows Southern politics 
from every angle. 

“The things that are happening in 
the South these days are almost unbeliev- 
able,” he emphasized. “Education is 
changing thinking, and industry is open- 
ing the people’s eyes to the wonderful 
future that lies ahead for the South. 

“No one knows exactly what will 
happen to Southern political traditions 
in the years to come. One thing is cer- 
tain: The old symbol of the South as a 
darkie with a banjo on a bale of cotton 
is gone forever.” 

Such changing times may have al- 
lowed the Republican Party to get its 
foot in the door. The November elections 
will provide a signpost for the future of 
the two-party system in the South. 
—Criype HostettTer 


Commentator. Guy Corley, co-owner of Yazoo City’s 
station WAZF, believes “industry is opening the 
South’s eye to the wonderful future that lies ahead.” 








What makes a sood town? 





One of them built a city hall with oranges; 


all have imagination and civic pride 


When Columbia University set 
out to compare the economic, social and 
political characteristics of American 
towns, Upland, Calif. (pop. 9,203), rated 
205 points above “exceptional” as a de- 
sirable place to live. 

Smokeless, smogless and serene, Up- 
land resists bitterly the encroachment of 
fume-spewing heavy industry, despite its 
strategic location on two rail lines and 
two transcontinental highways. The city, 
38 miles east of Los Angeles, is supported 
by citrus growing and packing, has only 
a few small factories. It’s choosy about 
adding more. 

Exactly 2,849 miles across the nation, 
along New York’s Mohawk River, is an- 
other good town, Ilion (pop. 9,363). It 
invariably “sets the pace” for four nearby 
towns, two of them with roughly the same 
population. 

Yet Ilion, unlike Upland, is a factory 
town and proud of it. What then makes 


both good towns and nice places to live? 

PATHFINDER reporters last week 
found the answer in four factors, none 
tangible, yet all of them “musts” for pro- 
gressive communities: 

e ¢ Indomitable civic pride. 

e ¢ Teamwork of the citizenry. 

e @ Wide-awake local government. 

e @ Civic imagination. 

Because Ilion and Upland had all 
four of these characteristics, they knew 






















where they were going and found ways to 
overcome obstacles. 

Upland needed a new city hall, but 
lacked funds. So the city planted orange 
trees on unused land; five years later, 
City Manager Richard G. Manley sold 
the grove for $40,000 and built the hall. 

Ilion, with 5,500 factory workers, 
had a different problem: traffic. It 
couldn’t afford more than 12 regular 
cops. But that didn’t stop the village’s 
“imagineers’: today, 31 volunteer police- 
men handle the vast flow of cars from the 
Remington-Rand plants, help out in polio 
drives and teen-age parties. 


In live-wire Upland, 40 organiza- 
tions joined to fill the local park with 
trees. The Upland City Beautiful Com- 
mittee cleared weeds around the depot. 
And, when Raymond J. Davis, 31, re- 
turned from war as a paraplegic, busi- 
nessmen donated labor, time and money 
to give him a house. 


In live-wire Ilion, this same kind 
of civic-mindedness put a 26-acre park 
within walking distance of the business 
section; made Ilion the first war-bond- 
award town in the state; built two swim- 
ming pools and three playgrounds; and 
influenced 500 local men to grow beards 
for the community’s Centennial Celebra- 
tion last June. 

Your town may not have done all or 
even a few of these things. But is your 
town as progressive as Upland or Ilion? 
If you want the answer ask yourself: “Do 
many young people stay in town after 
they reach working age? Or do most find 
‘no future in this burg’?” 

That’s one of the big tests recom- 
mended by a leading expert on towns: 
Executive Director Walter Blucher of the 
American Society of Planning Officials in 
Chicago. 

If your young people don’t find work 
and recreation at home, your “sleepy lit- 
tle town” may be dying on its feet. If 
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that worries you, consider this: There are 
plenty of ways to make a poor town good. 
Franklin, Ga., gave itself a face-lifting of 
residences and stores, a new school, new 
park, and a $75,000 hospital in three 
years after the Georgia Power Co. offered 
$1.000 prizes in a Champion Home Town 
contest. A few live-wires won $2,000 in 
two years by mobilizing 95% of the town 
behind civic improvements. Franklin’s 
population doubled to nearly 1,000 as its 


reputation as “a good place to live” 
spread. 

Every town has service clubs, vet- 
erans’ or farm organizations and civic 
clubs. Increasingly popular is a “make a 
good town” technique wherein one club,. 
or even an individual, calls a meeting of 
representatives of all these groups. Such 
a “community council” can decide what 
direction the community should take and 
enlist the widest possible citizen partici- 
pation to fill the needs. 

Plenty of advice and help is avail- 
able. PATHFINDER will furnish you with a 
list of pertinent publications and of or- 
ganizations active in this field. Address 
requests to Department T, PATHFINDER, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

And remember, developing a good 
town isn’t an easy job. But can you think 
of a more rewarding one? 

—Donatp S. STROETZEL 


Rate your town 


No questionnaire is foolproof. But if 
you can circle “yes” on 30 or more of the 
virtues below, chances are you live in a 
town of which you can be proud. 


1. Most high school graduates stay 
in town. Yes No 
2. Getting a loan on a sound busi- 
ness venture is easy. Yes No 
3. The local paper constantly pushes 


civic improvements. Yes No 
4. There’s a Chamber of Commerce 
with a live-wire manager. Yes No 


5. Local speeders pay the same fines 
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as out-of-towners. Yes No 
6. There’s a place to swim within 
easy reach. Yes No 
7. Young couples have little trouble 
finding a place to live. Yes No 
8. The head of your government is a 
“get-things-done” man. Yes No 


9. Town entrances are free from 





junk, shacks and billboards. Yes No 


10. Teachers’ salaries are better 
than the state average. Yes No 
11. There’s at least one doctor per 
800 people in your county. Yes No 
12. There’s a library with a good 
collection of 1952 books. Yes No 
13. Newcomers quickly feel they’re 
part of the town. Yes No 
14. Schools have plenty of room for 
students. Yes No 
15. Fire insurance rates are low for 
your type of town. Yes No 
16. Service, veterans’ and women’s 
clubs team up on projects. Yes No 
17. There is an active, well-organ- 
ized Boy Scout troop. Yes No 
18. A modern hospital is within 
your trading area. Yes No 
19, All streets are paved and side- 
walks are in good shape. Yes No 
20. Well-stocked stores keep shop- 
pers in the town. Yes No 
21. There’s a hotel or motel you'd 
enjoy if you were a visitor. Yes No 
22. It’s easy to find parking space 
in the business section. Yes No 





















23. At least one restaurant serves 
outstanding meals. Yes No 

24. The sewer extension program 
keeps pace with new housing. Yes No 
25. It’s easy to get volunteers for 


any worthwhile project. Yes No 
26. Public toilets are provided for 
farm folk shopping in town. Yes No 
27. Prompt, reasonably priced am- 
bulance service is available. Yes No 
28. Good zoning keeps factories 
away from residential areas. Yes No 
29. There’s an annual Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up, Fix-Up week. Yes No 
30. Streets throughout the commu- 
nity are well lighted. Yes No 
31. More than half the church con- 
gregations are under 40. Yes No 
32. Shade trees line nearly all the 
streets. Yes No, 
33. There’s an ample supply of good 
drinking water. Yes No 
34. There’s a _ recreation center 


where young people can dance. Yes No 
35. The business section has a mod- 


ern, prosperous look. Yes No 
36. There’s as much interest in local 
as national elections. Yes No 





37. The tax rate is attractive to new 


industry. Yes No 
38. There’s a community council to 
guide town progress. Yes No 
39. There is an active Parent-Teach- 

ers Association. Yes No 
40. Firemen must take regular train- 

ing courses. Yes No 
25 









































Who profited from the steel strike? 


It cost the country $4 billion and was... 


‘Worse than enemy bombing’ 


For Mrs. Irene Pavicic, wife of a 
striking steel worker, the news that came 
over the radio in her home on Pittsburgh’s 
South Side one day last week was like 
music. 

At first .she couldn’t believe what 
the broadcaster said: The longest and 
costliest steel strike in American history 
had been settled. 

Then she cried: “Thank God, it’s all 
over!” 

She wasn’t quite correct. The steel 
strike was “over” but not “all over.” Its 
harmful effects would be felt by the coun- 
try for months and by people like the 
Pavicics perhaps for years. 

But Mrs. Pavicic was happy. Her 
husband and the breadwinners of 2 mil- 
lion families—600,000 in the basic steel 
industry—would be going back to work, 
money would be coming in again and 
there would be more meat on tables that 
had long been skimpy. 

On the Mesabi Range of Minnesota, 
in Gary and in Youngstown, in St. Louis 
and in Detroit—wherever men dig iron 
ore and make steel and the products steel 
goes into—there was a feeling of relief. 
There was little celebration, however. A 
Pittsburgh policeman’ epitomized it: 
“Brother, they’re broke!” 

There was relief, too, among canners 
and farmers, who had lost heavily already 
and faced the wholesale destruction of 





fruits and vegetables because tin plate 
was petering out; among makers of auto- 
mobiles and tanks and farm machinery; 
among fabricators of 10,000 and one 
things needed by the people; among 
planners of national defense. 


Quiet Brass. For weeks the Penta- 
gon said little publicly about the strike, 
which began June 2 and ended formally 
July 26. But on July 23, the day after the 
shutdown of the St. Louis Chevrolet 
plant, producer of half the Army’s 105- 
millimeter artillery shells, Secretary of 
Defense Robert A. Lovett spoke out: 


“No enemy nation could have so 
crippled our production. . . . No 
form of bombing could have taken 
out of production in one day 380 
steel plants and kept them out near- 
ly two months. . . . The weird and 
tragic thing is that we’ve done this 
to ourselves.” 


The “creeping catastrophe” would 
cut this year’s defense production 20% 
to 30% below schedule, Lovett said. 

The strike cost the nation a tremen- 
dous and incalculable quantity of fin- 
ished goods. It set back not only defense 
work but the construction of homes and 
plants, roads and bridges and schools. 

It prevented the canning of 40 to 60 
million cases of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
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bles. Weeks will pass before the steel 
mills, many damaged by idleness, will go 
full blast. Months will elapse before pipe- 
lines from mills to manufacturers are 
full again—an estimated three months in 
the case of farm machinery makers. 

The strike closed mines, tied up 
Great Lakes carriers. Despite efforts to 
quicken ore movement before the winter 
freeze, a steel production slump is pre- 
dicted for the spring. 


A Raise Downward. It will take 
the CIO United Steelworkers of America 
over a year to make up lost wages: more 
than $600 a man. A new scale adds 16¢ 
to the old average of $1.88 an hour. 
Fringe benefits add another 5.4¢. The la- 
bor leaders get a compromise form of 
the union shop. 

The steel companies get an average 
increase of $5.65 a ton for steel added 
to the average price of $110. 

The strike settlement came at the 
White House after President Truman re- 
portedly “poured it on” at a meeting with 
CIO President Philip Murray, who also is 
‘boss of the Steelworkers, and Benjamin 
F. Fairless, head of the giant United 
States Steel Corp. 

Despite urgings by both houses of 
Congress and the setback given him by 
the Supreme Court for his illegal seizure 
of the steel mills, President Truman 
failed to invoke the Taft-Hartley law. 
Therefore, there was no secret ballot as to 
whether the workers themselves wanted 
to strike. 

Plant-by-plant bargaining rather 
than on an industry-wide basis almost 
certainly would have prevented a nation- 
al strike so protracted and disastrous. 

As it was, nobody won and every- 
body lost. 
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Strike began June 2 .. Lasted 55 days .. Ended July 26 


® It put 600,000 basic steel workers out of 
jobs and eventually another 1.4 million 
whose livelihood depended upon steel. 


® It cost the loss of 19 million ingot tons 


of steel. 


®t cost the auto industry 248,000 cars 
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and trucks, will cost as many more before 
factories again get enough steel. 


®t cost the nation’s economy an esti- 


mated $4. billion. 


® It cost the steel workers more than $350 


million in lost wages. 
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‘THE DARK CANARINE YOU 


Ho Is the real villain in America’s terrible tragedy 
V \ of traffic deaths —a tragedy that featured its 
millionth victim last year? 
Reckless youth? Lax laws? Drunken driving? Speed- 
ing? 


There is some evidence that darkness — just plain dark- 


ness —is more to blame than any of these. In a Connect- . 


icut area, for instance, where 182 pedestrians were killed 
at night in two years, 179 were killed on poorly lighted 
streets. 

Cities across the country have already been doing some- 
thing about it — lighting their killer corners, illuminating 
their death-trap streets. 

What happened? 

Salt Lake City cut night deaths 92% in one area; Grand 
Rapids 78%; Bridgeport 93%; Houston 80%; Los An- 
geles 91%. 

Hartford relit 10 miles of poorly lighted streets and 
dropped the ratio of night deaths to day deaths from 9 to 
1, to 0.2 to 1. 

Detroit attacked a dangerous area with better lighting 
and reduced the ratio from 7 to 1, to 1.6 to 1. 

In Syracuse one test area showed 28 less accidents in 
three months. 

The savings in property and man hours more than paid 
for the lighting costs. It is estimated that good street light- 
ing could save the nation $1,450,000,000 a year — and the 
savings in human happiness are incalculable! 





“When will they do this night-lighting job on a big 
scale, and not in just a few wide-awake towns?” asks the 
man who drives a car. 

That old taxpayers’ devil —cost —has been the big 
hurdle, as local municipal officials can tell you. 

Realizing this, General Electric has thrown research 
and engineering talent against that problem — and has 
made some encouraging discoveries in lamp and light- 
fixture efficiency. 

Take the case of Kansas City. In cooperation with their 
local power and light company, they decided to fight traf- 
fic deaths with light. Now they have before-and-after cost 
figures. 

Read this one slowly. Their annual lighting bill was 
$640,000 in 1940. Now, with four times the light, the bill ° 


is $615,000. And the night-to-day death ratio dropped from 
9 to 1, to less than 2 to 1. 


When that news gets around properly, you'll see more 
action in American cities. ‘ 

It isn’t only in street lighting that General Electric en- 
gineers put their heads together with city officials to make 
things better for taxpayers. It’s happening in problems of 
water shortage, waste disposal, traffic control, factory and 
home modernization, and in all the ways electricity can 
add to productivity. 

It’s hard to write a definition of the American way. It’s 
easy to find examples. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CONGRESS GUARANTEED BUSINESS for rural towns when they voted mandatory supports 


at 90% of parity through 1954 for basic crops: corn, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, peanuts. Project your plans with assurance if one or 


more of these crops is a major source of the farm income of your 
trade area. 


. < 
REAL RECOGNITION OF PROSPERITY in Main Street towns is steadily growing among 
leading manufacturers. Latest instance is the decision of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. of Detroit to make a drastic change in its long- 
established sales policy: Now, instead of selling only through its 
sales branches, Burroughs will market its adding and cash-registering 


machines through local dealers. Expect many Main Street stationery 
stores to cash in. 








A RECORD FLOW OF SPENDING, with a pickup in retail sales and sales by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, kept the economy on a high level until the 
steel strike effects cut volume. Defense expenditures are increas-— 


DEFICIT FINANCING OF $10 BILLION or more is now under way by the Treasury. Is 
needed to bridge the gap until tax collections again are extracted in 
huge amounts the first half of 1953. It is inflationary. 


BASEMENT SALES of department stores are increasing. Index for three spring y 
months is up 9 points from two years ago; up only 3 points for main 
stores. Compared with a year ago, sales are up 3 points while the 
main store dropped 2 points. Women bought more ready-to-wear in 
basements (up 2% in 5 months); men's and boys' wear was down 1%. 


USE UNUSUAL MEATS to cut your costs. Nutritionists say heart, kidney, liver, 


sweetbreads and tongue are "excellent foods, have no bone, hence no \ 
waste." Don't be prejudiced against liver from hogs or older ani- 
mals. "Liver from any well-fed healthy animal is excellent food." 


LOCKER PLANTS ARE HAVING TOUGH TIMES while the country prospers. Minnesota 
studies found 40% operating at a loss. If you sell freezers or are 
in the frozen food business, get the special No. 338 Minnesota Farm 
Business Notes, University Farm, St. Paul. 


EXCESS-—PROFITS TAX RESTRICTS CREDIT to small businesses and farmers. Bankers 
reason, "Why incur risk and extra work when.you can keep only 18¢ out 
of $1 of profits?" Growing banks and other businesses are caught 
with too small a base and so are robbed of incentive. In case of “ 
banks, it kicks back to injure those who need to borrow. 


PUREBRED CATTLE, in which so many town and city people have invested, need 
close watch, according to Minnesota University. '"Pure-bred beef 


cattle prices are now unusually high" in relation to net farm income 
and beef and dairy prices. 


CREDIT BUSINESS IS ON THE INCREASE. Consumers are doing more installment 
buying; with credit up more than a billion from a year ago. Farmers 
are borrowing more; the farm mortgage debt rise has been the most 
rapid in 30 years, with short-term debts up 18% in a year to an all- 
time high. Bankers, dealers and all others extending credit should 
be certain their lending policies are up-to-date. 


PLASTIC PIPES are being given endorsement by agricultural colleges as "light, 
flexible, easy to handle and not subject to rust or corrosion. A 
pocket knife to cut and a screwdriver to tighten fittings are all you 
need for installation." 
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Exclusive Duo- 
Therm Dual Cham- 
ber Burner gets 
more heat from 
every drop of oil. 
Cleaner-burning 
from low to high: 
Extra capacity for 
extra-cold days. 
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“Imperial”’ model illustrated $89.95 


‘ Big-Capacity Duo-Therm 
Circulating Heaters as low as $69" 


(without tank) 
Take a winter vacation from the work 
and dirt of old-fashioned heating. En- 
joy automatic oil heat at sensational 
low cost with this modern-styled 
Duo-Therm home heater! Big radiant 
doors for spot heat or fast warm-ups. 
Special Waste Stopper puts more heat 
in your home. Built-in humidifier. 
Fully coordinated controls. Automatic 
Draft Minder. Mahogany or platinum 
finish. A big and beautiful home heater 
value! 


See the line-up of Duo-Therm Silver Jubilee Super Values at 
your Duo-Therm dealer’s now. 14 Duo-Therm Oil Heater 
models for every heating need, from $57.00 to $169.95. 
Attachable fuel tanks, $7.95 to $10. All models Listed as 
Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Save up to 25% on fuel with Duo-Therm’s 


exclusive automatic POWER-AIR BLOWER 


It’s a blower, not a fan. Circulates heat by force to far 
corners, drives lazy ceiling heat down to the living 
level. This extra circulation gives you greater comfort 
throughout your home, saves up to 25% on fuel! 
Blower turns itself on and off automatically! Easily 
added to most Duo-Therm models at slight extra cost, 


and pays for itself in fuel savings! 
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Exclusive Duo- 
Therm Equaflame 
Burner gives you a 
heat-filled blue 
flame at every port. 
One-piece burner 
and mixing tube. 
Precision perform- 
ance at low fire 
or high settings. 


Automatic Thermostat free 


OF EXTRA COST 


with your uo-Therm 
Home Heater! 





“Chippendale” model illustrated $109.95 


GAG Exclusively Styled Duo-Therm 
IN Circulating Heaters as low as 


sag” 


Choose’ this Duo-Therm gas home 
heater for modern automatic gas heat 
with exclusive period furniture beauty! 
No work, no dirt, no ashes to remove. 
Cheerful glass-enclosed front shows 
you the flame. Extra-large Economizers 
and heat chamber transfer more heat 
to your home. Fully vented. Flexible 
flue connection for neater installation. 
Mahogany finish, brass grille and trim. 
More value for your money, more 
beauty for your home! 


See the line-up of Duo-Therm Silver Jubilee Super Values at 
your Duo-Therm dealer’s now. 8 Duo-Therm Gas Heater 
models for every heating need, from $49.95 to $129.95. 
Available for any type gas, including bottled LP-Gas. Approved 
by The American Gas Association. 


Duo-THERM 
He-leadee 


Division of Motor Wheel Corporation ¢ Lansing 3, Michigan 


Most models $5 higher in the 11 Western states. 
DUO-THERM is a registered trade mark of'the Motor Wheel Corp. Copyright, 1952, 

















Upset. A soldier with a gripe, Naguib Bey (left) got rid of it—and of Farouk. 


¢ a 


United Press, Wide World 
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Naguib, a furious old soldier, 


throws out Egypt’s playboy King 


Political corruption brings a bloodless revolution 


The battle wounds of Mohammed 
Naguib have stopped itching. And Egypt 
now has a new King. 

A four-year-old injustice last week 
drove the obscure major general to seize 
Cairo in a bloodless nighttime coup, pro- 
claim himself commander-in-chief, oust 
the corrupt government of Nahas Pasha 
and appoint a reform Premier, Aly Ma- 
her, to head Egypt’s sixth administration 
in about as many troubled months. 

A wealthy independent whose three 
earlier attempts to rule without armed 
backing were undercut by anti-West ex- 
tremists of the Wafd Party, Maher Pasha 
is pledged to scour the venal autocracy 
that brought Egypt unending complications 
abroad and medieval misery at home. 


Crumbling Court. Before he could 
even begin his clean-up, resignations 
showered in: first five members of King 
Farouk’s household, then high-ranking 
police and Army officers. Arrests fol- 
lowed—among civil servants, politicians, 
even in the Court. 

Three days later, pampered 32-year- 
old King Farouk was forced to abdicate 
the throne he had held ineffectually for 
16 vears. The unwilling but weak tool of 
selfish advisers was given six hours to 
pack. As crowds smashed Farouk’s pic- 
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tures, he sailed from Alexandria on July 
26—with checkbooks on a dozen Euro- 
pean and American banks holding his 
fabulous hidden investments. 

Farouk may be bound ultimately for 
the, U.S.—with his 7-month-old son, Ah- 
med Fuad, the new King, who'll go back 
to Egypt when he’s 7. 


Victims. As Malier Pasha turned to 
the job of remaking Egypt—the Wafdists 
scampered onto his bandwagon—Moham- 
med Naguib could at last relax. His 
grievance dated back to the humiliating 
defeat of the Egyptian Army in Palestine, 
where Naguib himself was wounded three 
times. He found that corrupt officials had 
supplied faulty arms to his troops in a 
shady $5.5 million deal. Naguib came 
home in a rage, determined to vindicate 
his men. 

In Cairo, however, he was out- 
matched by slick city politicians whose 
power reached right into the Palace. The 
5l-year-old professional soldier saw a 
new facet of life: 

e @ Bitterly, he contrasted a 50% 
cost-of-living rise in two years of Wafd 
rule with the suddenly acquired wealth 
of people like Mme. Nahas Pasha and 
former Interior Minister Serageldine 


Pasha. 


e e He watched Egyptian peasants 
turned into zombies by bilharziasis—a 
foul water-carried disease that hits 85% 
of the chronically undernourished and ill- 
housed fe//ahin—while fat young Farouk 
threw away fortunes on dancing girls at 
French casinos. 


Camouflaged Rot. Naguib also saw 
that the Wafd would keep on postponing 
elections, now that it had tricked the peo- 
ple (by promises of clean government) 
into giving it a parliamentary majority. 
A settlement of issues with the British 
was also out as long as the tension con- 
veniently camouflaged domestic rot. So 
Naguib organized an anti-Wafd combine 
of young Army officers, aiming also to 
take Egypt out of dangerous “neutral- 
ism” into a clear military alliance with 
the West. 

Palace faithfuls crossed him up time 
and again. Naguib’s coup became inevi- 
table—and also the appointment of Maher 
Pasha, the only man who has made social 
reform at home a preliminary condition 
to solving the nation’s international diffi- 
culties: joint control of the strategic Suez 
Canal and equitable self-government for 
the Sudan. 

For Egypt’s fellahin and for the free 
world generally, Naguib seemed truly 
“El Monagui”—the saviour. 


“IT used to gamble some, but now | 
just watch the Government take 
‘calculated risks’.” 


People’s affairs 


Congress has 
for fiscal 1953. ... .$72,861,152,121 


appropriated 


Total appropriated for defense 
activities $63,152,932,962 
Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in.......$2.597,572,923 
(Average family centribution: $58) 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $5.169.544,646 
(Average family cost: $116) 


The Government owes....... 
wecseeees $262,929,150,505 
(Average family share: $5,908) 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


A leader in the establishment of independent credit 
for America in both Banking and Insurance 





After 160 years, the 
Insurance Company of North America leads all 
other stock property insurance companies in the 


United States in assets and policyholders’ surplus. 


The Insurance Company of North America 
was established in 1792 as a trtie private enter- 
prise to provide this country with its own inde- 


pendent insurance facilities. This purpose is 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


clearly stated in the original charter of the 


company. 


A true private enterprise must serve the 
public better than the Government can— and do 
so at a reasonable profit. 

The American Agency System has helped 


make all this possible. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
@ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA, 
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Goshen: 400-horsepower town 


‘Harness Racing Capital of the World’: 


gets ready for the Hambletonian 


The tempo was quickened this week 
in a pleasant little village in southern 
New York. 

Restaurants had ordered large stocks 
of food; extra police were arriving by 
bus. Souvenir vendors already had begun 
to hawk their wares. With 90% of its 
homes already booked, the town’s Board 
of Trade was phoning as far as 50 miles 
away to reserve overnight accommoda- 
tions for visitors. 

There was good reason for the quiet 
excitement on the streets: Hambletonian 
Day (Aug. 6) and 25,000 visitors were 
approaching Goshen, N. Y. (pop. 3,311). 

The townspeople, young and old, re- 
gard this event with pride as the Ken- 
tucky Derby of light harness horse racing. 


Racing Fans. With the triangular, 
mile-long Good Time track and the half- 
mile Historic track literally in some 
Goshen backyards, many of its residents 
have known from childhood the rhythmi¢ 
lullaby of hooves on packed earth and the 
strong perfume of sweat and leather. 

And they know their town as the 
Cradle of the Trotter, and the Harness 
Horse Capital of the World. 

Each spring and summer, some 400 
horses, owned by dozens of top-ranking 
stables, are headquartered at Goshen. 
Surrounding Orange County has been 
rich in harness horse tradition since dairy 
farmers matched their gaited horses on 
the old Albany Post Road more than a 
century ago. The town is the only one to 
hold two meetings annually on the Grand 
Circuit—the major league of the sport. 
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Even more important, it was in this 
area that the famed stallion Hamble- 
tonian was foaled, lived and died. Unin- 
spiring on the racecourse, Hambletonian 
nevertheless was the champion father in 
harness horse history. 

Bought as a foal with its lame dam 
for $125 by stablehand William Rysdyk, 
the powerful mahogany bay sired a rec- 
ord 1,331 offspring between 1851 and 


United Press 
William Cane and cup. Scoffers said 
the Hambletonian wouldn’t go over. 





United Press 


They’re off! The mobile starting gate 
helped popularize the sport; Good Time 
Track helped to keep up the tradition. 


1875, earning his owner an estimated 
$200,000. Nine out of ten harness horses 
racing today trace back to Hambletonian. 

The race named after him—the fea- 
ture event of a five-day meeting—has de- 
veloped into a solid tradition more rapid- 
ly than any other. The first running of 
the Hambletonian was held in Syracuse 
in 1926. Run twice at Lexington, Ky., 
once again at Syracuse, the event was 
brought to Goshen in 1930 by a former 
New Jersey contractor, William H. Cane, 
now president of the Good Time Track. 


Out of the Way. Since then, Cane 
has built the Hambletonian (a race for 
three-year-olds) into trotting’s classic 
event, despite lean depression years and 
scoffers who pointed at Goshen’s size and 
location—60 miles from New York City. 

A mere decade ago harness racing 
was primarily a rural pastime—a “coun- 
try fair” sport—engaged in by a small 
band of horse lovers for the sheer sport 
of pitting one animal and driver against 
another. 

Today it has invaded the big cities, 
including New York, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Boston and Los Angeles. And the inevita- 
ble has happened: Hauling a_ sulky 
around a dirt track has become big busi- 
ness. 

Attendance last year at the 1,000-odd 
tracks throughout the U.S. reached a rec- 
ord 23 million—a 12% gain over 1950, 
and more than twice that of ten years 
ago. Another index of the sport’s phe- 
nomenal growth is the “handle”—the 
amount of money bet on races in the 11 
states where wagering is legal. In 1941 
it was $7.8 million; last year more than 
$300 million. Reports from tracks now 
half-way through the season indicate that 
both records will be shattered again in 
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1952. What accounts for the amazing 
revival of harness racing? 

Horsemen differ on the order of their 
importance, but agree that these factors 
helped: 

e e The invention, in 1946, of the 
mobile starting gate, which insures fair 
starts with a minimum of delay. 

e e Wider use of the parimutuel sys- 
tem of betting, playing on the latent 
gambling instinct of many Americans. 

e @ The advent of night racing (first 
tried, unsuccessfully, at the turn of the 
century) and the opening of new tracks 
which gave the city worker a chance to 
become familiar with the sport. 

e e Good promotion and regulation 
by harness racing’s most recent govern- 
ing body, the U.S. Trotting Association, 

Sulky races differ in many respects 
from “running” races. Instead of a nat- 
ural galloping stride, harness racers are 
bred and trained to pull a low-wheeled, 
lightweight (26 to 35 lb.) vehicle, using 
one of two artificial gaits—trotting or 
pacing (see sketch). Such horses are 
known as “standard bred,” as opposed to 
“thoroughbreds” which carry a jockey. 

Many harness races, like the Ham- 
bletonian, are run in “heats”—a horse 
must win two out of three. Drivers carry 
a stopwatch and a whip; clocking their 
speeds at intervals, they run a “rated” 
mile, generally saving their fastest time 
for the last quarter. 


Heavy Going. It has been shown 
that the driver’s weight means little. 
Reinsman Franklin Safford of Keene, 
N.H., tipped the scales at nearly 250 
pounds in 1948, yet was second on the 
money-winning list. 

Harness horses are generally slower 
than their running counterparts. Sulky 
pilots lower their voices and speak with 
awe of a trotter or pacer who can round 
a mile in less than two minutes. 

With the growth of the sport, cer- 
tain trends have become evident. First, 
the once-scorned pacer is now the more 
popular animal, comprising 60% of the 
more than 13,000 harness horses now reg- 
istered. Old-timers explain that the $2 
bettor caused the shift. Pacers, frequently 





equipped with hobbles, are believed less 
likely to break stride, therefore are con- 
sidered a safer gamble. 

Second, the heat system is giving 
way largely to the single “dash” in which 
each heat is considered a race. 

And as new horses are coming up all 
the time, so are new drivers and trainers. 
The notion that a driver must be a 
leathery-faced septuagenarian is being 
dispelled by comparative upstarts who 
have not yet crossed life’s equator. 

One such “youngster” is 33-year-old 
Johnny Simpson of Chester, S. C., who 
was harness racing’s top driver for the 
past two years with 111 victories in 1950 
and 118 in 1951. Entered in this year’s 
Hambletonian behind Duke of Lullwater 
(see cover), owned by Walter T. Candler 
of Decatur, Ga., Simpson is given an ex- 
cellent chance to become the youngest 
driver-trainer ever to win the event. 

While Candler expects to fare better 
with the Duke than with a previous Ham- 
bletonian entry (Bogalusa the Great 
dropped dead on the track during the 
race), he has a psychological handicap. 





Currier & Ives 


Rysdyk and Hambletonian. A stablehand’s bargain established a famous breed. 


His horse has been beaten only three 
times this. year and last—all at Goshen 
by another crack three-year-old, Hit Song. 
Other “hot” edtries are Hardy Hanover, 
Sharp Note and Crystal Hanover. 

Whoever wins the big race this week, 
Goshenites will be happy. For they’ve 
got the real winner; the Hambletonian 
itself. They have the sudden spurt of 
business the event always brings. They 
have the color and excitement of the rich- 
est race ($90,000-plus) in the fastest 
growing sport in the world. 

But even more, they have a rich tra- 
dition of love for horses. It is a deep, 
quiet affection which led at least one 
man—Jack Matthews of Passaic, N.J.— 
to make a peculiar last wish. 

None of the bareheaded residents 
and track and village officials thought it 
was at all unfitting when, one November 
day in 1945, a trotter-drawn sulky pa- 
raded slowly past the Good Time grand- 
stands as its driver scattered across the 
red-brown earth the ashes of one who 
loved harness racing. 

—Epwarp J. LineHAN 


Pathfinder 


The difference. Trotter is “cross-footed”—moves left foreleg and right hind leg forward together. Pacer, or “sidewheeler,” moves 
both legs on same side together. If horse “breaks” during a race, driver must pull up and restore gait. 
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Rich man’s toy? No... 


Air conditioning is moving 


into everybody's home 


Air conditioning, long considered 
a luxury for the rich, is becoming if not 
a necessity, at least a “necessary luxury.” 

Until recently, only a few stores and 
office buildings had air conditioning. Now 
a merchant is Almost licked if his com- 
petition has it and he doesn’t. 

It’s even being used to cool dog 
kennels on the superliner United States. 
In Louisiana, chinchilla breeders found 
it encouraged papa chinchilla to mate, 
thereby boosted the pelt supply. 

Putting efficient air conditioning in 
an automobile was just a cooling thought 
until last year when a Dallas auto dealer 
installed units in some 500 Cadillacs. 
Last month, General Motors. obviously 
pleased with his success, announced air 
conditioning as optional equipment in 
1953 Oldsmobiles as well as Cadillacs. 


as has air-conditioning pioneer R. G. 
Hughes of Pampa, Tex. (pop. 16,583). 

“Within ten years we will see .. . 
air-conditioning systems in almost every 
new home in the $15,000-and-up class and 
in many that sell for less,” predicts James 
F. Dailey, president of the Typhoon Air 
Conditioning Co., Inc. Many of his con- 
temporaries are even more optimistic. 
They think air conditioning stands today 
where TV stood in 1947; from here on, 
public acceptance will come with a rush. 

Double Purpose. An especially 
promising market is the 11] million homes 
where warm-air furnaces are installed; 
air conditioning, using the same ducts, 
can be added easily. The cost is generally 
a little more than $1,000. With other 
types of furnaces the cost runs higher, 
since extra ducts are needed. 


SAME DUCTS FOR HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


FURNACE 
AIR CONDITIONER 


COST OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
INSTALLED: $1,200 





Pathfinder chart, York Corp. photos 


Cost of air conditioning. This Wyomissing, Pa., house has 9 rooms, 3 baths. W ater 
and electricity expense depends on climate, other factors. In Houston, for a small 
house, it may run $160 for the warm season, in Philadelphia as little as $40. 


But the big news in air conditioning 
is the snowballing home harket. 

Bare Shelves. Long before last 
week’s heat wave in the Midwest and 
East, most dealers were completely out 
of the $250-and-up window units designed 
to cool a single room or somewhat larger 
area. If enough steel can be found, in- 
dustry men think they can double last 
year’s 229,000-unit sales record. 

Also going up is public demand for 
complete through-the-house air condition- 
ing. It’s catching on fast in upper- and 
middle-bracket homes. In Dallas, one 
contractor is even putting General Elec- 
tric units in 200 new $12,500 homes. A 
Long Island builder has done the same, 


In new homes, savings are greatest. 
Heating and air conditioning can be com- 
bined for year-round comfort. Other sav- 
ings come from simply not installing 
usual devices to keep cool: porches, attic 
fans, extra windows, patios. 

In a 100-home air conditioned de- 
velopment to be opened in New Orleans 
Aug. 10, Carrier Corp. engineers say two 
thirds of the cost of air conditioning will 
thus be saved. In a 500-home Kansas City 
development, they predict it will com-, 
pletely pay for itself. 

But air-conditioning men don’t sell 
cost as much as comfort. To them, air 
conditioning is another convenience 
Americans will eventually “have to have,” 
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Bettmann Archive 


Heat and history 


Like the overheated gent in 
the old cartoon, man has tried 
strange cool-off methods: treadle- 
operated fans, curtains vibrated by 
slaves, even mountain snow packed 
between walls. Most original and 
unsuccessful was the idea tried by 
Sir Humphrey Davy in the early 
19th Century: He got a commission 
to cool the House of Lords—by 
drilling 10,000 holes in the floor. 





as they now do central heating, itself 
once a luxury. 

Happy Home. This acceptance will 
come, they say, as soon as the public 
realizes fully that air conditioning can: 

e @ Keep the air at a comfortable 
temperature, and circulate it. 

e e Lower the moisture in the air in 
summer, raise it in winter. 

e e Filter and clean the air, thereby 
eliminating soot and dust to become a 
“labor saver” for the housewife. 

e @ Cut the pollen in the air, there- 
by helping allergy sufferers. 

The old bugaboo that air condition- 
ing causes sudden chills is fading (large- 
ly because theaters no longer seek “20° 
cooker inside” temperatures but healthy 
ones instead). A nose and throat spe- 


cialist, Dr. Morris E. Krucoff of Wash- 


ington, D.. C., explained last week: , 


“There’s a pretty even division of opin- 
ion in the medical profession. Some doc- 
tors believe it can irritate the sinus. But 
you'll notice that most doctors have air 
conditioning in their own offices.” 


TB warning 


The American Medical Associa- 
tion issued a caution warning against 
“shotgun” use of the promising new 
tuberculosis drugs. Improper or indis- 
criminate employment may benefit the 
patient only temporarily and spoil his 
chances of later responding to other 
drugs, surgery or both, the AMA said. 

TB germs have shown they can de- 
velop a resistance to the new drugs, which 
are chemical cousins of one of the B vita- 
mins. Not enough is known about dosage, 
the AMA added, to allow their use except 
under carefully controlled conditions. 
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with this automatic Coleman Oil Heater 
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Invest in comfort— 
save money and have 
a better-heated home 


THAT'S WHAT YOU GET with the 
Coleman Heater that pours out a flood 
of warmth to cold corners—keeps 3 to 
5 rooms thoroughly warm. The model 
above also gives you radiant heat from 
side doors that open out. There’s a 
house-warming Coleman for your 
need. Special model for trailers, too. 





MODEL 871 


A smaller heater with 
Coleman’s famous 
heat-making features. 


Including tank $9995 


America's leader in home heating 
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Name 


The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Dept. P-902, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Please send attractive free literature on 
Coleman Space Heaters. 


MODEL 873 


Has 55,000 BTU output. 
Radiant heat from 

side doors that open out 
for quick warm-up. 


EXCLUSIVE FUEL-AIR CONTROL saves 
up to 25% on oil fuel cost. It adjusts 
draft to suit the flame automatically so 
that it burns clean on high, low or 
medium fire, cuts heat waste, saves 
fuel. Optional thermostat controls 
keep room temperature where you 
want it without watching or tending. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


MODELS FOR EVERY PURPOSE — one for every purse, 
including the low-price $59.95 model at left. In prac- 
tical styles designed to save fuel and keep your home 
comfortably warm. See these heaters at your Coleman 
dealer. If you don’t know his name, send coupon for 


attractive free literature. The Coleman Company, Inc., 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 














1 City 


No matter how big or small your home, there's a Coleman to heot It better, 
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MODELS LISTED UNDER LABEL SERVICE OF UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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‘Unaccustomed as lam...’ 


Toastmistress: she stammers not, 
neither does she mumble 


There were three conventions in 
Chicago in July—the Republicans, the 
Democrats and the International Toast- 
mistresses Clubs, Inc. And the delegates 
to the first two could have learned a 
great deal by attending the sessions of 
the third. 

It was held at the Drake Hotel in 
the week between the two vast political 
mob scenes, which it didn’t resemble a 
bit. It was superbly efficient, quick and 
orderly. Every speaker knew how to de- 
liver a speech. Every delegate—400 of 
them, all: women, from many states and 
several foreign nations—knew how to be- 
have at a public meeting. Yet they were 
all amateurs, mostly housewives and 
office girls, self-taught. 

Toastmistress (as members of ITC 


woman named Ernestine White, probably 
because she was impressed by the poise 
her husband gained after joining an 
older but similar male outfit called Toast- 
masters International. Toastmistress clubs 
sprang up like mushrooms; by 1952 
there were 400 of them, with 7,000 mem- 
bers in the U.S., Canada, Scotland and 
Japan. International headquarters are at 
6645 Rose Ave., Long Beach, Calif. A 
local club must have 12 members to be 
chartered, but membership is limited to 
30 each. Dues are $2.50 a year. 

The first aim of Toastmistress was— 
and is—to make women more effective 
in civic affairs, from blood-bank drives 
to election campaigns. However, the 
women of ITC have found something 


else: that the poise and confidence a 
woman gets from practice in addressing 
and managing audiences may actually 


Excess baggage. Expert speaker Julia 
Peebles, Newhall, Calif., mimics one 
type of inexpert: the woman who should 
have unloaded at the checkroom first. 


familiarly call their organization) was 
founded in San Francisco in 1938 by a 


Have some ham? Speech contest winner Mildred Lawrence, Joliet, Ilil., 
shows how to ruin a speech through supertheatrical, or wild wigwag, method. 
Wild gestures fascinate an audience, but words accompanying them are lost. 
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Dangerous decollétage. If there are men in 
the hall, few will hear a word Mildred says. 


Paper-shuffler. Margaret Toepel, La Crosse, 
Wis., shows the horrors of overdocumentation. 





revamp and revitalize her, whole per | DON'T BE SHORT-SIGHTED ABOUT BREAKFAST WHEN IT’S 


in a secretarial job because of self-doubt 
and inarticulateness, moved up to take 
over her boss’s position, an important 
one. soon after joining Toastmistress. 
They Can Take It. Another inter- 
esting discovery was that training of this 
kind almost always does away with catti- 
ness and hypersensitivity to criticism. 
In Toastmistress club training-sessions, 
everyone criticizes and is criticized—but 
helpfully. At the Chicago meeting, the 
seven contestants in the annual speaking 


contest put on a skit, burlesquing them- 2 ; a NEED! 
: ; ; > : 
selves as they might have been without : ? a s_ 


training. The clothes, mannerisms and 
“feminine” helplessness which have 
helped so many women make fools of 
themselves on public platforms came in 
for hilarious ribbing. Every American 
clubwoman should have seen it. 











Christmas tree. Too many jewels spoil 
a speech, says Patricia Pohl, St. Louis. 





WHEAI - AT with MILK... America’s great body- 


building breakfast! 100% whole 
wheat... bran and wheat germ 
included. Delicious ... hearty... 
nutritious! The original Niagara 
Falls product. 











NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 





Flossy. Funny hats, says Albuquerque’s 
| Margaret Hernandez, should be left home. Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat’”...say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 
PATHFINDER . 





































MONEY? 


Men and women every- 


where are earning extra 
money in their spare 
time. They find taking 
subscriptions for PATH- 
FINDER is pleasant and 
easy. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much 
you can earn in a few 
hours. Mail this coupon 
today to get complete in- 
formation with no obli- 


gation. 


PATHFINDER 
Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send complete details of your money- 
making subscription plan. 
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For modern living and giving 
New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write Parurinper, Dept. VW, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. A footstool is the favorite piece 
of furniture of tots and grownups alike. 
This early American fireside stool with 
its sturdy, curved oak frame stands 11” 
high. Hand-woven twisted fiber seat is 12” 
x 15”. Mahogany finish, $7.95, unfinished 
$6.50. 


B. Give the hostess who takes 
pride in having sparkling table decora- 
tions in her home a ‘2-in-] crystal clear 
candelabra. The tall center candle can be 
replaced with a bowl for floating flowers 
or stacking mints. Bowl comes in crystal 
or emerald, is 614” across. Candelabra 
stands 514” high, is $6.95, or two for 
$12.50. 





C. Hot dishes and plants can’t mar 
furniture protected by cork mats. So two 
Arlington, Va., housewives put their 
heads together and designed three oak- 
leaf mats that are no’ only useful but 
“pretty as a picture.” Décor-ks come with 
a special wall bracket ready to hang in 
a cluster (right). Scatter them on a wall 
to form a leaf mural, or on a table to 





enhance a centerpiece. Largest is 1614” x 
10%”, smallest 1044” x 7”. Washable, 
waxable, and stain-resistant, they are 
made of quarter-inch pressed cork; a set 
of three costs $3.95. 





D. Sharpen those dull knives and 
scissors again and again without ruining 
the cutting edge. Carborundum stone set 
in a maple wood block insures correct 
sharpening angle without danger of cut- 
ting fingers. $2. 


Have you a problem? Have you 
wondered how to go about adopting a 
baby? Where a widow can get financial 





advice? What agencies offer help to the 
blind and deaf? These and many ques- 
tions on health and self-help are dis- 
cussed and answered in The Family Prob- 
lems Handbook (Frederick Fell, Inc., 
New York: $2). 
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The Navy’s ladies 


In Washington last week, the 

gleaming white Statler Hotel turned blue. 
' Navy blue, that is. 

More than 1,000 Waves and ex- 
Waves took over the hotel to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Navy women’s branch. 

Peak strength of the Waves during 
the war: 8,744 officers and 73,816 en- 
listed women. Present strength: 900 off- 
cers and 7,000 enlisted women. 

Today’s average Wave enlistee is 
slightly under 20, a recent high school 
grad, office worker or telephone operator. 
She must be a high school graduate, 
while most officers have a college degree. 


SANDWICH IDEAS...from the KRAFT Kitchen 


What people said 


Today, after 150 years, we stand on 
the threshold of a new continent, the vast 
unexplored area of science which advanc- 
ing technology has opened to us. It is a 
continent fully as rich and as abundant 
as the geographical America of E. I. du 
Pont’s day, and as full of promise for 
the future.— Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co., on the firm’s 150th birthday. 





Free speech carries with it the 
evil of all foolish, unpleasant and ven- 
omous things that are said, but on the 
whole I would rather lump them than do 
away with them.—Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill, refusing to start gag pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
the “Red Dean” of Canterbury. 
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I congratulate my nation. Your 
sacrifice today saved my country. I wish I 
had been killed instead of so many inno- 
cent persons.— Mohammed Mossadegh, 
tearfully thanking Iranian Nationalists 
for the riots which returned him to power. 
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EDUCATIONAL Booklets GENTLE 


on RURAL ACTIVITIES 
.. - Offered FREE 
a ANTACID 
vidance in setting up rural projects 


such as metal and wood-working, 
| sewing and home economics classes. 
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FURNITURE REFINISHING 


Art of refinishing furniture. Written for 
the average person—not the expert. | 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN DESIGN 
| — FOR COUNTRY LIVING 

A guide to preliminary thinking 
for prospective home builders. 





i RURAL RADIO LISTENING 
| \ A study of program preferences in 
; rural areas; analyzing “commercials,” 
listening time ond ownership. 
Check free booklets desired. 
Mail with name and address to 
RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
A non-profit organizotion OF MAGH: 
Room 501, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


Harry Mace for Pathfinder setecee  Ganatent 
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High-water menace: 


The Great Lakes spill over 


How soon can we stop their battering-ram waves ? 


For many nights last spring the 
Aaron L. Bermans hardly slept a wink. 

The pounding of Lake Michigan’s 
waves against the 35-foot bluff on which 
their home perched resounded like the 
blows of a titan’s sledgehammer. 

And the home was then only four 
feet from the edge of the bluff and might 
tumble into the lake any night. 

The Bermans’ home is in Lakeside 
Terrace, near Kenosha, Wis. When they 
built it three years before, it was 100 
feet from the brink. Mrs. Berman worked 
months to landscape the space, was proud 
of its shrubs and flowers. A $1,000 con- 
crete staircase descended to a beautiful 
beach, 50 yards wide. Berman turned 
down $12,000 for the property. 

Then the Great Lakes, fed by ab- 
normal rainfall, began to rise. First the 
beautiful beach disappeared. Then the 
waves attacked the clay bluff. Undercut 
at the base, it kerchunked down in huge 
slices, taking segments of the lovely gar- 
den with it. _ 

Day by day the Bermans watched 
their work and property vanish. They 
poured $3,000 into reinforcements. It was 
money down a rat-hole. And they could 
not have sold the place for a song. 

They gave up the struggle against 
the lake last May, spent another $3,000 
to have the house moved back 300 feet. 
There was barely enough room left be- 
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tween the house and the bluff’s edge to 
permit the workmen to set the rollers. 

The case of the Bermans is not un- 
usual. Their hard luck—with variations— 
has been experienced by hundreds of 
families around the lakes. Far worse luck 
may be in store for many in the coming 
months if the lakes, at record or near- 
record high levels, are lashed still higher 
by bad storms. 

In a preliminary survey for Congress, 
the Army Engineers found that most of 
the 5,479 miles of mainland and island 
shoreline of the lakes and their connect- 
ing channels within the U.S. had been 
affected during the past year by erosion 
or flooding. They estimated the damage 
for the year through last May at more 
than $61 million. 

They reported that Lakes Superior. 
Michigan and Huron, each little more 
than a foot below record high levels, 
were still rising, and that Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, after reaching record peaks, 
were dropping. Ontario rose 3.27 feet 
above the 1860-1951 average. 

Some damage occurs at all lake 
stages. But as levels rise the damage 
grows rapidly, since more upland areas 
become vulnerable to wave action and 
more low areas to flooding. Each foot of 
rise may drown 25 to 30 feet of beach, 
the best absorber of wave energy. 

The destructive drive of high waters 


LAKE ONTARI 


The Great Lake 


five on a spree 


How the Great Lakes fall to the Atlantic 





©)Milwaukee Journal 
Going. This—at Manitowoc, Wis.—is 
what is happening to lake shore roads. 


is compounded by temporary fluctuations 
in level up to several feet at various 
places on the lakes, due to storms, winds 
and differences in barometric pressures. 
That is why lake dwellers scan the skies 
so anxiously. 

Howling down Lake Erie, a March 
22 storm pushed waters up three feet and 
sent them foaming into dozens of com- 
munities along the southwest shore and 
on Sandusky Bay. About 2,000 residences 
were affected. Septic tanks were put out 
of order and wells were contaminated. 

Battering waves destroyed a_ half 
mile of concrete highway near Muskegon, 
Mich. They ate away as much as 100 feet 
of the sandy shores of the famous Indiana 
dunes, toppled great trees that had with- 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Area of fear. From Duluth to the St. Lawrence, thousands of Americans battle the encroaching waters of the Great Lakes. 
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stood the gales for decades. They nar- 
rowed Chicago’s beaches to half their 
former width. 

Resort, recreational, road and com- 
mercial developments around the lakes in 
recent years have enriched the region but, 
at the same time, have multiplied the 
damage—in terms of dollars—that high 
water causes. 

Present high levels of the 95,000 
square miles of lakes result from above- 
normal rainfall for several years over 
their 325,000-square-mile basin. The 
heaviest recorded fall—37.24 inches—oc- 
curred in 1950. Other natural factors, 
such as evaporation rates and a slight 
movement of the earth’s crust, also affect 
levels. 

Lake levels rise and fal! through the 
years within a range of four to six feet. 
The periods of extreme fluctuations occur 
at irregular and unpredictable intervals, 
making the problems of control exceed- 
ingly difficult. 


Stolen Water. Man-made works 
alter levels to some degree. Most im- 
portant are two Canadian power projects 
that divert water from the Hudson Bay 
basin into Lake Superior, the Chicago 
Sanitary Canal that takes water from 
Lake Michigan, and Gut Dam in the St. 
Lawrence River. Changes in these works 
could be of help and there are proposals 
for them. 

The Army Engineers advocate de- 
tailed studies to find out if a plan of lake 
regulation can be worked out at costs 
(they would be extremely high) which 
are economically justifiable. Such a regu- 
latory plan would require Canadian co- 
operation and would take years to put 
into operation. 

Pending such a solution, individual 
property owners, ‘states and local govern- 
ments must take whatever protective 
measures they can. 

No immediate relief is in sight for 
the people along the swollen lakes. They 
can only hope that the waters go down. 





©DPetroit News 
Ragged edge. Cottages in Michigan un- 


dercut by waves and vulnerable to storm. 
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“You got us into this hot water by losing our cash—next time 
carry American Express Travelers Cheques or | won't go!” 


Avoid that “sinking” feeling — protect your travel cash with American 
Express Travelers Cheques. They're 100% safe—if they're lost or stolen 
you get a quick refund. They're by far the best-known, most widely 
accepted cheques in the world—as spendable as cash everywhere! 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank — also prin- 
cipal Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 









this easy way! 
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Tough, 12-gauge 
Vinyl, heat-sealed. 
Extra large open- 
ing. Clothespin 
Pocket. 
2-load 
Capacity 
























POSTPAID 


Here's the handiest “helper” for wash- 
day you ever saw. Genuine Vinyl plastic 
laundry carrier, with strong shoulder 
strap and clothespin pocket. 2-load ca- 
acity, carries wet wash to and from 
aundromat; damp-proof; won’t snag 
stockings; no stooping; hands free for 
doors and stairs; folds flat for storage. 
Money back if not delighted! 









Linn-Taylor 
78 Neptune Ave., Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $........c00¢ Please send 
oveeus Laundry Carriers to 


Name. SPRSSSSHSESERESHEHESEEEEEEEESE 
Address. .cccccccccvcccccccccccccece 
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Now... carry laund 





| NEW FREE 24-PAGE SEWING BOOK! 

| “1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cot- 
ton Bags” tells how to make smart clothes and 
household items from thrifty cotton sacks. See 
how you save container costs when you buy 
products packed in cotton! Send post card 
today for your free book to National Cotton. 
Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or wob- 
bling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder has 
no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 

n't cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non- 
acid). Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


Your logical first choice 
in New York City 


FOR CONVENIENCE: Right at rail 
and air terminals ...a few steps 
to shopping, entertainment and 


business centers. 

FOR COMFORT: All restaurants, 
public rooms ...and many bed- 
rooms AIR-CONDITIONED. 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
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OVERSEAS WIT 





Wherever American soldiers 
are stationed abroad, the local Com- 
munists write, Ami, go home! 

In France, an American publicist 
has written directly below, but by Pan#® 
American Airways! 

French patriots are now writing 
under that, and return by Air France! 
—Ostatnie Wiadomosci, 

Mannheim, Germany. 





Nebelspalter, ‘Switzerland 


“Lt. J. P. Smith of the Secret Service!” 


A trade delegation from the So- 
viet Zone of Germany visited Mao Tse- 
tung’s Chinese People’s Republic. A 
Leipzig professor spent a day near 
Peking with a Chinese interpreter. 

They came to a Ming Dynasty 
pagoda. “Old pagoda for prayers,” 
said the interpreter. “Of no use to- 
day.” Next they saw a Christian mis- 
sion, from which all missionaries had 
been driven away. “Mission of white 
capitalism,” explained the Chinese. 
“Of no use today.” 

Finally they came to the Great 
Wall of China. The interpreter smiled 
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“I’m afraid this bill is phony. Better try the bank across the street.” 







The funny side as seen 
by people of other lands 








and said, “The Chinese wall, built to 

keep out the Mongolian robbers.” 

Then he added: “Of no use today!” 
—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 


The teacher of a Russian school 
gave each one of her pupils a picture 
of Stalin. Next day she asked them 
where they had hung the picture. 

“IT hung Stalin up on the wall, 
right above the door,” said little Ivan, 
“so that all those that come in can see 
his handsome face right away.” 

“Good! And you, Fiodor, where 
did you place Stalin’s picture?” 

“I took the Madonna picture 
down and put Stalin up instead.” 

“Well done.” said the teacher. 
“And where have you, little Olga, 
hung Stalin’s picture?” 

“No place,” said Olga, “we have 
no walls in our home. We live in the 
middle of the room. The walls are oc- 
cupied by four other families.” 


—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 


Freedom-loving Czechoslovaks can 
make wry jokes about their present 
bondage. Here are two samples from 
behind the Iron Curtain: 

The rumor is going the rounds in 
Prague that Russia’s Marshal Koneff 
will take over the Czech Army as com- 
mander-in-chief. The comment of the 
people to this rumor is that it is 
cheaper for Russia to put one Russian 
in a Czech uniform than the entire 
Czech Army in Russian uniforms. . 

e e In Prague a bereaved family 
published the usual death notice in a 
newspaper. It began: “God the AI- 
mighty having seen fit to call to a 
better realm our beloved father .. .” 
and was signed by all the bereaved. 

The next day the entire family 
was arrested and charged with “com- 
plaining about economic conditions 
and slandering the state.” 




















Images, Cairo, Egypt 


Mossadegh’s loss 
is Russia’s gain 


Iran’s Communists were taking it 
easy this week. Three bad guesses by a 
sick old demagogue had played right into 
their hands. 

When he took over the government 
15 months ago, National Premier Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh thought he could get 
away with expropriation of the $1 billion 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. facilities. Instead, 
he brought on political chaos and eco- 
nomic disaster: 

_ 

1. He thought the Western world 
could not get by without Iran’s 30 million 
tons of oil a year, that the British would 
be forced to accept his terms. But 
stepped-up production elsewhere and new 
refineries have more than made up the 
loss. Indeed, there is now a world glut 
of petroleum. 


2. Mossadegh expected to continue 
selling oil (below world prices) and thus 
keep the country going. But the British 
have so far blocked projected sales to the 
Red orbit, Italy, Switzerland, Argentina 
and the U.S. Meanwhile, the loss of $100 
million a year in oil royalties and local 
business has put Iran into a spiral of un- 
employment and inflation. 


3. Mossadegh thought America 
would back him to keep Iran’s oil away 
from neighboring Russia. But we stood 
behind the World Bank’s offer of a loan 
to tide Iran over and to run wells and 
refineries (with some British technicians) 
as a trustee pending settlement. We are 
helping Iran with $23 million in defense 
grants this year. But under the menace of 
Red troops at his northern border, Mossa- 
degh is rumored discussing a trade agree- 
ment that would open all Iran to the 
Soviets. 

The pro-Western young Shah of Iran 
is fighting back, supported by the Army. 
But Mossadegh called off the last elec- 
tions before they went against him, now 
has the rump legislature in his pocket. 

Last month, Mossadegh demanded 
dictatorial powers: rule by decree for six 
months plus control of the Army. The 
Shah blocked this effort to void all oppo- 
sition and nominated anti-Soviet strong 
man Ahmad Ghavam. He held power for 
four days of Communist-inspired rioting, 
then resigned. 

Last week Mossadegh was back in 
the saddle—with many of the powers he 
had asked. But Iran’s decline was telling. 
After rejecting World Bank support and 
World Court mediation, the hysterical 
oldster now seemed ready to arbitrate— 
presumably, however, on his one-sided 
terms. 

Meanwhile, the Red threat persisted 
—and could spread. For Mossadegh’s 
success has made other producer nations 
ask higher royalties—on threat of seizing 
American as well as British facilities. 
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Selling Quality. Main Street mer- 
chants usually sell quality, not price. 
City merchants rely heavily on price- 
cutting. During the recent slump in 
appliance sales, for example, Westing- 
house reported its small-community re- 
tailers outstripped their big-city com- 
petitors with methods the city men can’t 
easily imitate; cooking schools and bak- 
ing parties, a friendlier relationship be- 
tween dealer and consumer, and night 
calls which catch husband and wife to- 
gether. .. . With the surprise signing 
of the so-called Fair Trade bill by Presi- 
dent Truman in mid-July, Main Street 
merchants should get an even greater 
share of the market. Reason: the new 
law legalizes enforcement of manufac- 
turer-retailer price-fixing agreements in 
45. states with Fair Trade laws, and 
thereby will prevent most city stores 
from using their prime weapon: price- 
cutting. Thus, a nationally advertised 
toaster which sells for $21.95 in Four 
Corners can’t be sold for less in a big 
city; with price no object, the buyer 
will tend to favor the local merchant 
who can give him best service. 


The School Market. Americans 


spend more than $5 billion a year on 


Smoke for Pleasure today 
No Cigarette Hangover gomo mnOrrow: ‘ 
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Main Street Merehant 


you ve ever wanted in a cigarette... 
ness, rich flavor, pleasant aroma .. . 


refreshing smoke... . 


their schools, and coal dealers are be- 
ginning to realize there’s business po- 
tential there. A recent survey showed 
that school boards often decide on oil 
or gas without even considering coal. 
In some cases, aggressive coal dealers 
have shown where coal would save a 


school $600 to $3,000 a year. 


Vacation Business. Ever try to 
rent a car while vacationing near a 
small town? You seldom can, even 
though many tourists would prefer to 
come by train, bus or plane if they 
could drive on arrival. At Miami, where 
the business is fully exploited, rentals at 
the airport alone average 183 a day. 


Bank for Kids. Many bankers 
have learned that habits of thrift (and 
future customers) can best be devel- 
oped through school savings plans. In 
Cleveland alone more than 100,000 kids 
have deposits averaging $32.50 at the 
Society for Savings. This bank sets aside 
a department with pint-sized counters 
where kids make deposits. Sixth-graders 
act as student tellers, other pupils as 
bookkeepers, auditors and _ guards. 
While few smaller banks can meet the 
Society’s $143,000 annual cost, most 


Remember: Puitie Morris is made 


differently from any other leading brand. And 


that difference is your guarantee of everything 


“| LOVE LUCY” starring Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz is America’s 
most popular TV show. Back early in Sept. over CBS. 


i> PHILIP MORRIS 


~<a be glad tomorrow ... you smoked Puitie Morris today! 


. tasty mild- 
a clean, 
and NO CIGARETTE 
HANGOVER! Try Puitie Morris yourself. 


Your throat will note the difference! 























































































Thrift habit. For small-fry savers, a 
helping hand. (SEE: Bank) 


could afford programs on a smaller 
scale. There are school savings plans 
operating in nearly 500 banks, some in 
small communities like Tyrone, Pa. 
(pop. 8,214). 
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Are you scared that germ warfare 


will kill your family and you? 


What it can and what it can’t do 


A germ poison so powerful that an 
ounce could kill every man, woman and 
child in the U.S. and Canada... . 

A virus so potent that a quart could 
infect 7 billion human beings—three 
times the world’s population. . . 

Fantastic? No. These weapons of 
germ warfare—scientists call it biologi- 
cal warfare, or BW—actually exist. But 
don’t let that worry you. BW is far from 
the fearful thing such scare statements 
would lead you to believe. 

Out of the yellow-tile laboratories of 
one of the world’s biggest and best- 
equipped installations for biological re- 
search, the Army’s Camp Detrick, near 
Frederick, Md., has come pure botulinus 
toxin. That’s the poisonous substance pro- 
duced by the botulism organism familiar 
in improperly canned foods. 

If the amount required to kill a man 
can be calculated from the belly-injected 
dose known to be deadly to mice, an 
ounce would be enough to wipe out the 
population of the U.S. and Canada. But 
that’s just guesswork. And it doesn’t 
show the practical problem of getting the 
poison into 160-odd million people—even 
granted there are other ways than poking 
them in the stomach with a hypodermic 
needle. 

The same with the virus of psittaco- 


sis (parrot fever). On the supposition 
that two germs in a man can multiply 
enough to produce an infection, there 
would be sufficient organisms in a quart 
of virus to give the disease to a theoreti- 
cal 7 billion persons. But that’s pure sta- 
tistical juggling. Nobody knows how 
many germs are needed to give you psit- 
tacosis—or any other disease. 


An Expert’s View. “There is no 
single biological agent or combination of 
them that I can imagine capable of wip- 
ing out all forms of life in any area, 
large or small,” Maj. Gen. E. F. Bullene, 
head of Army’s Chemical Corps (which 
covers BW), said last week. 

The truth is, BW is far from the 
super weapon popular conception makes 
it out to be. Nevertheless, any nation, big 
or little, with a handful of biologists and 
ordinary lab equipment, has the facilities 
for turning out these agents of war. They 
can’t be seen, smelled, tasted, heard or 
felt. Defenses are pitifully weak; germ- 
proof clothing for everybody is hardly 
likely and mass immunization is a fence 
full of holes—even if you knew in ad- 
vance what agent might be loosed. 

“Man himself will have to be his 
own detecting agent,” BW consultants to 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 


. .. humans. An ounce of one 
new germ poison could kill millions 
of people — if a way could be found 
to infect them. 









.. Plants. Acres of cotton, corn 
or wheat might be ruined, but 
plant diseases aimed at key crops 
spread slowly. 
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admit. That means the best way we'll 
have of knowing about a BW attack is 
when people start getting sick. But the 
hopeful side of the picture, the consult- 
ants hurriedly add, is that this country’s 
public health services and its great pro- 
duction facilities for germ-battling anti- 
biotics make it the best-equipped nation 
in the world for meeting such an attack. 


Farm Front. Bacterial warfare can 
be aimed at plants and animals as well 
as humans. It would be hard to keep an 
enemy from launching a BW attack on 
key crops like cotton, corn or wheat. He’d 
use a disease that preys on foreign plants, 
not one familiar in our fields. But plant 
experts say such an infection would take 
two or three years to spread to serious 
proportions. 

Animal sicknesses like rinderpest, 
fowl plague, Neweastle’s or hoof-and- 
mouth disease could be widely and rap- 
idly spread by enemy dirty work in a 
feed factory, a hatchery or a stockyard 
that ships cattle to feeder lots. But, like 
plant diseases, animal infections could be 
detected and countermeasures taken. Re- 
sults might be serious, but hardly a 
knockout of our food supply that would 
starve the nation. 

Against humans, BW’s ideal would 
be to kill or sicken enough people so that 
production would be stopped, medical fa- 
cilities swamped and normal routine dis- 
rupted. 


Cloak & Dagger. Thriller-chillers 
picture a saboteur dumping a vial of 
germs in a water reservoir and a whole 
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city becoming stricken. Actually, not 
many diseases can be easily spread by 
water. Putting germs in a reservoir—it 
would take far more than a vial—would 
be easy. But 90% of the water in a reser- 
voir never is used for drinking. And 
planting germs in one doesn’t mean 
theyll get past the routine water plant 
sanitation that has practically eliminated 
typhoid and cholera and other water- 
borne diseases in this country. 

Dumping germs into the town’s water 
pipes wouldn’t be 100% effective. Acci- 
dental pollution isn’t uncommon, yet seri- 
ous epidemics as a result are rare. 

BW experts agree that airborne in- 
fections have the best chance of success. 
The trouble is that to do their job germs 
must reach your lungs alive. Most kinds 
are killed quickly by mild temperature 
changes or by exposure to air, sunlight or 
water. If the particles that float through 
the air are too big, the hairs and the 
twisting passages of your nose can effec- 
tively trap them. If they’re small enough 
to get through, their chances of staying 
alive long enough to infect you are 
slimmer. 


Death in the Air. The problem of 
producing a germ-laden cloud big enough 
to cover a city is staggering. More likely 
would be the introdfction of BW agents 
into the air-conditioning system of a key 
factory or building. But—just as would 
be true of a germ cloud over a city— 
there’s no telling in advance how effective 
it would be. You might become a victim, 
your neighbor wouldn’t. Science doesn’t 
yet know enough about the airborne 
spread of ordinary diseases like tubercu- 
losis, measles and colds to be positive of 
the results of BW. 

Nobody really knows how good a 
weapon modern biological warfare is be- 
cause it never has been tried. One thing 
is certain. BW is not a fearsome weapon 
that will kill or sicken everybody. There 
is no reason for it to panic you if it 
comes. And some pretty fair arguments 
can be advanced that it never will. 


United Press 
Scant comfort. Germ proof clothing of- 
fers protection, but isn’t for everybody. 
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AS FIRE SWEEPS 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


When a newspaper plant burns, 
nearby papers offer the use of their 
presses. Yet with all this help, the 
stricken paper has to dig deep 
into its bank account to meet 
unusual expenses, Just how deep 

was the question one publisher 
asked his insurance agent. 

The agent inquired from the 
technical specialists in our office 
about possible overtime payrolls, 
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machinery rentals, temporary office 

space—then advised buying Extra 

Expense and Business Interruption 

Insurance. Within a year this paper 

burned, had to print in a neighboring 
city, and the extra expenses 
alone were equal to several 
years’ profit. In every business 
the expense of interruption is 
different. Our agent will be glad 
to produce facts about the 
hazards in your business. Just - 
write us for his name. 





Phoenix-Connecticut 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 1115 ASYLUM AVE. * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 





NEW BATHROOM 





DEODORIZER 


Secret chemical invention automat- 
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= banishes unpleasant odors in bathroom, 
,* kitchen, anywhere. Gives off refreshing fra- 
grance, Just hang on wall. No liquids, sprays, or 
wicks. Needs no attention. i designed! 


Beautifully 
SAMPLES TO INTRODUCE Se'0 of <= 
sent immedi- 
ately to all who send name at once. Hurry—post- 
card will do. SEND NO MONEY —just your name. 


KRISTEE CO., Dept, 873, Akron 8, Ohio 


AWNING SQUEAKS 
SHUT UP FAST 
~~ WITH 


3-IN-ONE 











Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
_ telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 

ben—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 

toved ingredient goes right to work— 

ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE’S |P%!\for Pin-Worms 
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If you are thinking of getting a job 
in Moscow, you might like first to 


Spend a day with Ivan 


Thin gray light touched the win- 
dow with the cardboard patch when Ivan 
woke, It was 5:45. 

He lay quiet, listening to Moscow 
waken Stanov and his wife were already 
quarreling next door; through his win- 
dow, Ivan heard the swish of felt-soled 
shoes on the sidewalk; an auto horn 
sounded from the Kalushkoye Highway. 

The children stirred in their cot at 
the foot of his bed. But Anna was already 
up. A working wife can’t stand endlessly 
in line; she must be out early to shop 
for food in Russia today. 

Ivan felt his chin. He wouldn’t 
shave; he’d been to the bathhouse Mon- 
day He pulled on frayed pants, retied the 
string on his suspenders, then clumped 
sockless in old Army boots down the sour- 
smelling corridor to the kitchen. 


Well stocked. Unrationed delicacies in the Gastronom grocer- 
ies (for top Reds with big pay) are a lure for hungry masses. 


Stanov and Nevsky were there al- 
ready, brewing tea at the kerosene stove. 
Ivan splashed at the sink, cleaned his 
teeth with a finger dipped in salt water. 
He made tea, poured it into the jar he 
used for a cup, sat down to eat a slice of 
black bread and a potato. 


Morning Headlines. He picked a 
torn sheet from Pravda off the floor. On 
it was part of a front-page editorial 
thanking Stalin for cutting food prices 
10%. “Now there'll be less food,” he 
thought; a run on cheaper rations would 
spread the blame for shortages. “We'll 
have to spend still more in the free 
market.” 

-Stanov’s grumbling cut into Ivan’s 
thoughts: The authorities had promised 
them a gas stove three months ago. . 
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At home. Richer than most (note radio, 
clock, food) , this foreman’s family lives in 
one room. Bed is folded near dresser. 


he’d move but there was nowhere to go. 
Nevsky was pacifying: after all, 7 million 
Muscovites were crowded 100,000 per 
square mile, many living in shacks .. . 
only 14 people shared their kitchen .. . 
their families had more than 30 square 
feet of living space per person. (Federal 
prisoners in the U.S. get 54 square feet.) 

Ivan left themyat it. In his room, the 
children were up—little Tanya braiding 
her hair in a hurry to make the day shift 
at school, from 8 till 2. Vassili, a few 
years older, was on the late shift, from 
3 to 9. Now he was finishing his home- 
work, a poem: 


Dear little father Stalin, 

You give us bread and hope. 
Dear guardian of our happy land 
We children all salute you. 


It seemed good to Ivan. Vassili might 
one day become a writer. If he could join 
the official information bureau, he would 
be entitled to a two-room apartment and 
a higher ration category. Ivan switched 
on the loudspeaker (he had no radio). As 
the day’s news came in on telephone 
lines, Anna returned 

“No eggs,” she announced cheerily. 
“No milk—and I had to wait in line for 
half an hour to find that out! But I got 
soy milk, potatoes and cabbage! We'll 
have dinner boiled again; lard is way up. 
But look . . . ” The children crowded 
close to see the tiny package. “Jam,” 
they yelled. “Jam tonight, jam tonight!” 

Over their heads, Anna looked a 
question at Ivan. Old and ailing at 32, 
she had asked her trade union for a 
month’s free care at a sanatorium. Ivan 
shook his head: no letter. Just then, 
Nevsky banged on the door and Ivan left. 

Anna hurried to tidy the dilapidated 
room, before leaving for her job. Between 
them, Ivan and Anna earned 1,200 rubles 
a month. With 200 out for taxes and 200 
for rent, utilities and streetcar fares, and 
at least 700 for food, that left 100 rubles 
a month (about $2.73) for clothing, soap 
and every other need of a family of four. 

Ivan and Nevsky had missed two 


Street scene. Shot of Gorki in west Russia showing ice-cream 
barrow had to be taken behind a cop’s back (in uniform). 
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streetcars—filled to overflowing. The 
third stopped and they clung on the out- 
side. The car rattled through empty, cob- 
bled streets, almost bare of shops and ad- 
vertising, lined by decaying pre-Revolu- 
tionary homes. 


Tardy. The men were quiet as the 
tram neared a dirt road to the factory, for 
they were late. Ivan had been two min- 
utes late earlier that month. Twice more 
and he faced six months of “corrective la- 
bor” in the factory—under armed guard, 
unable to go home, with a 25% pay cut. 
By running hard, they clocked in at 7:58. 

At his bench, Ivan checked the tools 
he’d been issued—bad ones again. And 
he was behind on his “norm” (the stand- 
ard of output set by the best men, work- 
ing at top speed for short periods with 
good tools and materials). His pay would 
be cut if he didn’t catch up. Ivan counted 
his cigarettes: five. Giving three to Ry- 
kov, the foreman, would still leave two 
and get him a good chisel. 

When the noon whistle shrilled, 
Ivan joined Nevsky at the factory can- 
teen. They had turnip soup, buckwheat 
porridge, potatoes and cabbage. Dessert 
—dried fruit—was gritty and tasteless. 

They talked about plans for Sunday. 
Nevsky wanted to take the subway to the 
Sokolniki Park. They would buy a bal- 
loon for the youngster, walk among the 
trees, see the great statue of Stalin, per- 
haps also the exhibit of glorious Soviet 
irrigation plans that would turn the Turki 





desert green. But he thought Marya, his 
wife, would want to go to Gorki Street to 
look at the smart shops. Then she’d 
surely be tempted into the unrationed 
Gastronom grocery—where a bar of choc- 
olate for their boy cost 60 rubles, more 
than half a schoolteacher’s weekly salary! 
Ivan didn’t say much. He was taking 
Anna to the theater. He’d bought the 
tickets six weeks ago, going without 
lunches for two weeks, then standing in 
line for hours. He’d even risked hoarding 
the savings—by refusing to contribute to 
a fund for the American unemployed. 
During the afternoon, Martov, the 
Party organizer, announced a shop meet- 
ing after work. Ivan’s heart sank. He 
thought hopelessly of a new job or mov- 


ing to Kharkov. The bribes and conniv- 
ing were beyond him. At 5:10, his fears 
were confirmed. “Comrades,” Martov bel- 
lowed, “the great Stalin has reduced the 
price of our food.” He explained how the 
government had defeated efforts of Amer- 
ican bankers to price food out of the 
workers’ mouths. “To give practical ex- 
pression to our gratitude,” he went on, 
“the workers of Factory No. 51, in de- 
fense of our great Soviet fatherland, 
pledge themselves to raise our production 
target by 25%!” 

Ivan swallowed; that would cut his 
pay to 450 rubles if he couldn’t boost his 
output. But he quickly joined the ap- 
plause that carried the resolution. 

Heartsick, he made for the door, 
stopped when Martov announced a lec- 
ture at the factory club. The speaker’s 
words stayed with Ivan later at the can- 
teen. What if life was hard, he told him- 
self, eating black bread and potato soup; 
workers in America were worse off, and 
oppressed as well. 


Workers’ Paradise. Ivan found 
Anna and the children already in bed. 
“There’s a letter,” she told him. He read 
it: “Free stays at State sanatoria are allo- 
cated only to high-production workers. 
You can be accommodated at 30% of 
cost.” Ivan calculated: A month’s stay 
plus rail fare would be about 1,500 
rubles. That was nearly three months’ 
pay—or 300 skipped lunches. Wearily, 
Ivan climbed into bed.—Perter CELuiers 








AMAZING NEW VAPORIZER 


KILLS INSECTS INSTANTLY! 


Sensational Discovery Protects Food, Customers, 
Employees From Annoying, Disease-Bearing Pests 


MORTRON 


SILENT! ODORLESS! COLORLESS! 


Now at last you can rid your office, store, 
factory, barn, restroom, warehouse of flies, 
bugs, mosquitos, gnats, and roaches. Now at 
last you can protect foods, employees, cus- 
tomers from Pcs annoying, disease-bearing 
pests. Never before has there been anything 
so effective, so protective. 

Just plug the unit in any electrical outlet. 
Within seconds this miracle discovery vapor- 
izes a crystallized chemical called Mortane 
that is four times more powerful than DDT 
... that means sure, instant death to insects... 





ON FARMS IN FACTORIES 
ies kt eon bere Bs cotection 
and sanitary. Com- from flies and 


letely destroys all insects. Permits them 
pests. “Eiective’ ‘with to work freely without 
Cors and windows i produc- 


tive capacity. 
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et is perfectly safe for humans, food, plants, 
ivestock and pets. 


Money Back Guarantee! 

Don’t suffer another moment with old fash- 
ioned hit or miss methods, fly swatters, costl 
and messy spray pom Be guided by the thrill. 
ing experiences of countless farmers, manufac- 
turers, retailers and proprietors all over the 
country who acclaim the Mortron for the 
amazingly quick, economical way it kills fly- 
ing insects. You have ans to gain for the 
Mortron Vaporizer is sold with a money back 
guarantee. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES BY boli) aaa) Lila: 


EXTERMINATOR CORP, OF AMERICA 
15 S. 21st St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


No servicing required 
Operates electrically for 


10,000 cubic feet 


i 


complete with cord, 
wall bracket and Mor- 
tane crystals 
Additional Crystals—50 
cents each. 
Actual size 4/2" x 2'/2" 


DEPT. 21 
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“Sympathy!” As a young student, 
G. (for Garfield) Bromley Oxnam always 
remembered his professor’s advice con- 
cerning the main qualification for a min- 
isterial career. It became his strong, prac- 
tical creed of Christianity. 

Several years later, as a graduate of 
Boston University’s School of Theology, 


Pathfinder 
Methodism’s Oxnam. “Religion shall 
become a force in our national life.” 


he remembered 4t, asked for the ministry 
of the Church of All Nations, on the poly- 
glot East Side in Los Angeles. After a 
freshman year in a small San Joaquin 
Valley church, he got his wish. 

Amid squalor, in an area afflicted 
with the city’s highest juvenile delin- 
quency rate, he went to work. 

Recently he explained his desire to 
start his ministry in the center of the Los 
Angeles labor movement: 

“I thought the Church had no ode 
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What kind of ‘radical’ is this 
Methodist Bishop in Washington? 


G. Bromley Oxnam projects new church enterprises 


quate stand in regard to social issues.” 

He built a boys’ club, which even- 
tually numbered 1,000 members, started 
a clinic for children and adults and built 
a community house. Within ten years, the 
area’s delinquency rate was the lowest in 
Los Angeles. Today both he and his wife 
think of those ten years as the happiest of 
their lives. 


Leader. The young minister, who 
put practical Christianity ahead of 
preaching, today is one of the most influ- 
ential dignitaries of Protestantism’s big- 
gest body, the Methodist Church (mem- 
bership more than 9 million). 

Long the most vocal, most controver- 
sial, most talked-about personality of his 
church, Bishop Oxnam, 61, has hurled 
blasts at U.S. aid to Franco, President 
Truman’s proposal for an Ambassador to 
the Vatican, racial discrimination in 
Christian churches, “vermilion vigilantes 
[who] masquerade as defenders against 
infiltration of communism and Russian 
aggression,” and at the Communist Party 
which “is a conspiracy as at present or- 
ganized.” 

Again and again he has-been accused 
of being a fellow-traveler and a rabid 
anti-Catholic. Neither charge, thunders 
Bishop Oxnam, is correct. He points to 
the fact that he broke away from the so- 
called Methodist Federation of Social Ac- 
tion—accused of having radical leanings 
—some two years ago, and he denies that 
his frequent utterances on the Roman 
Catholic Church are, in fact, anti-Cath- 
olic. 

“T resigned from the Federation of 
Social Action,” he says, “because of its 
unjustified attacks on John Foster Dulles 
and Pastor Niemoeller. I did not think 
then and I do not think now that the or- 


ganization was Communist or Red con- 
trolled. . . .” 


Biggest Prize. To Bishop Oxnam 
recently went the biggest prize that the 
Methodist Church could bestow: the post 
of Bishop of the Washington Area. 

“The Church,” he says, “is deter- 
mined that religion shall become a force 
in our national life. This does not mean 
that Methodism as an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization is to enter politics. ... 

“Religion becomes a force when the 
church meets its obligation to teach the 
principles of conduct, to voice judgment 
and to herald a new day. A primary need 
is for competent Christian laymen, who 

. will discover the concrete means to 
translate the ideals of religion into the 
realities of world law and order, eco- 
nomic justice and racial brotherhood.” 

In the crisis facing Christianity as a 
whole, the appointment of a “radical” 


churchman to one of Methodism’s most 
vital posts was likely to focus the atten- 


tion of millions of Americans on the 
gray, massive Methodist Building in 
Washington, close to Capitol Hill. 

To Washington and his new post the 
former New York Area Bishop brought 
some of his hopes and plans. 

“My deep interest is in the Ameri- 
can University [of Washington]. I want 
to build it up so it can make a service 
contribution to America through send- 
ing diplomats and other representatives 
abroad who are thoroughly grounded in 
Protestant concepts of freedom. I hope 
we can build up the university to a great 
school of diplomacy. . . . On my various 
trips abroad I have encountered many 
outstanding men in our diplomatic serv- 
ice; most of them, however, have been 
students of Father Walsh [head of Cath- 
olic Georgetown University’s Foreign 
Service School]. They place, I feel, un- 
due emphasis on the importance of the 
Vatican in world affairs. 

Bishop Oxnam’s most cherished long- 
term project: an annual selection of 50 
outstanding Methodist college boys, to be 
picked by the Church for graduate study. 
After completion of special study at 
graduate schools here or abroad, these 
youngsters would take jobs in industry, 
with a view to rising to influential posi- 
tions in labor unions. 

Bishop Oxnam hopes that some day 
a great Protestant Union will come into 


Circuit rider 


Bishop Oxnam’s diocese em- 
braces the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Delaware and central 
Pennsylvania. Next month he plans 
to start an ambitious campaign to 
visit each of the 1,691 ministers un- 
der his jurisdiction. He admits it 
may take weeks. “They all want 
you to see their furnaces and their 
bells,” he said. 


being. But, he says: “I am no longer so 
optimistic about such a thing happening 
in the near future as I once was.” He 
plans to keep working for it, points to 
the fact that service commissions on 
church union are at work. A Methodist 
commission has held informal meetings 
with an Episcopal commission, but at the 
moment a Protestant Union is still far 
away. 

“There is some value in diversity,” 
he said. “Even in union there ought to be 
maintained some measure of diversity. 
The greatest stumbling block to union 
today is not theology but economic 
thought and practice. 

“The great Protestant communions 
in this country,” he added, “want to be 
sure their views on religious liberty are 
sufficiently vocal so that religious liberty 
may not be placed in jeopardy.” 

—Harry Davip 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Did Herbert Hoover turn his 
salary back to the U.S. Treasury 
while President? 

A. During President Hoover’s last 
eight months in office, he voluntarily took 
a pay cut. The Constitution states that a 
President’s salary cannot be reduced 
while he is in office, but Mr. Hoover 
returned to the Treasury Department 
20% of his $75,000 salary. (Maximum 
pay reduction for Government employes 
under the economy law of 1932 was 

%.) This was the first time a President 
had reduced his own pay. 

Actually, Mr. Hoover never person- 
ally used any of the salary he received 
as President, but applied it to public 
service and to charity. This was a cus- 
tom begun early in his career and which 
he followed during the entire time he 
held public office. 


How far south in the Atlantic do 
icebergs come in the summer? How 
big are they? 

A. The Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land usually is the southernmost point 
reached by Arctic icebergs. An average of 
400 of the thousands which annually 
break off the Greenland glaciers reach 
this point, though the number varies. The 
danger period off the Grand Banks is usu- 
ally March through June. 

Though only about 15% of an ice- 
berg is above water, "bergs a city block 
long (though of irregular shape) and 100 
to 250 feet high have been reported. 

The Coast Guard’s International Ice 
Observation and Ice Patrol Services 
(established after the Titanic disaster 
and to which 11 other countries give sup- 
port) track the icebergs and warn vessels 
when they get close to shipping lanes. 


What was the outcome of the 
ease of the Texas women who re- 
fused to collect Social Security taxes 
from their domestic help? 

A. A Federal judge in Dallas has 
upheld the law requiring housewives to 
collect Social Security taxes from serv- 
ants. He ruled that the Government was 
within its rights in appropriating the 
amount of the tax from the women’s bank 
accounts. These housewives had con- 
tended that it was unconstitutional to re- 
quire them to act as “tax collectors” and 
“insurance salesmen” for the Govern- 
ment. The case is not closed, however, 
but will go to the Supreme Court if nec- 
essary to recover the money taken from 
the accounts, according to Martin Dies, 
the women’s attorney. 

Domestics covered by Social Security 
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since January 1951 are those receiving 
from one employer $50 or more for at 
least 24 days’ work during a three-month 
period. 


Who was the first President to 
address the nation over television? 

A. President Truman. He spoke over 
the radio from the White House Oct. 5, 
1947, on food conservation and the world 
food crisis. The simultaneous telecast 
was relayed to New York, Philadelphia 
and Schenectady. 

However, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the first President to be telecast. This 
was at the opening ceremonies of the 
New York World’s Fair, April 30, 1939. 
It was the formal launching of television, 
but few persons saw it since the industry 
was just beginning to offer television re- 
ceivers for sale to the public. 


What was the greatest number 


of ballots ever needed to nominate 


a Presidential candidate? 
A. In 1924 it took the Democrats 
103 ballots to nominate John W. Davis. 


Who is President of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and what is his sal- 
ary? 

A. Since December 1950, E. Roland 
Harriman, New York banker and brother 
of Democratic Presidential aspirant W. 
Averell Harriman, has held the office. 

Harriman serves without pay, as have 
most of his predecessors, and he does not 
use the special fund created in 1919 for 
expenses. 


How long is the Alaska Highway 
and what did it cost to build? 

A. The Alaska (originally Alcan) 
Highway is 1,523 miles long, extending 
from Dawson Creek, British Columbia, 
through Yukon Territory to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It cost $138 million and was built 
in 1942 by U.S. Army Engineers for 
defense purposes as a military supply 
route through Canada to Alaska. It was 
opened to tourists in 1948. 


What are the duties and powers 
of the Vice-President of the U.S.? 

A. Presiding over the Senate is the 
only actual work assigned to the Vice- 
President by the Constitution. (He is not 
an official member, does not vote except 
to break a tie.) But the Constitution pro- 
vides an important potential function: 
taking over the duties of the President 
in case of the Chief Executive’s death, 
resignation, removal from office or inabil- 
ity to discharge his duties. (No President 
has been so incapacitated that the Vice- 
President was required to take over.) 

The Vice-President sometimes at- 
tends Presidential Cabinet meetings to 
keep informed (though there is no Con- 
stitutional requirement for this). In re- 
cent years, there has been discussion 
concerning added responsibilities for the 
Vice-President. Last week, for instance, 
General Eisenhower, the Republican 
Presidential candidate, expressed himself 
in favor of such a move. 





Smart fellow he 

in most respects 
But he can't write 

that voter's X— 
HE'S NOT ‘REGISTERED 





Confused? 


When youunderstand how economic 
laws work you do better. Go to 
the source, Adam Smith’s famous 
“Wealth of Nations;” read 


TODAY | 
A ( d iil which is “The 
Smt eee 


Wealth of Na- 
eraiaed. Nothing 
portant left out, 428 pages, ey oom 
footnotes, thorough index. $5 at all 
stores, or order direct from Weak ‘sd 
care Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Mailed on approval to school and col- 


lege libraries. 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


HOUSE PLANTS and GARDEN 
BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


You never dreamed such 

STURDY GROWTH possi- 

ble... strong plants... 

Large Blooms .. . RICH 

and COLORFUL. beo- it 

gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Roses, Tomatoes and other 
Vegetables, all garden and house plants. 

CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS MOISTURE 
Easy to USE.Just spread spoonful around each plant, 
Harmless to plants in any quantity. 


Full ib. one dollar =Poss S 

Jumbo Economy Size Paid 1 
(5 Ibs.) only $3.95 

F MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

* ORDER by MAIL DIRECT 


“SEND TO Pt?.', 80x 9271 


a Mundelein, Illinois | 
1 want to try PEP-IT at your risk. Enclosed is 
$.— Please send me. full ibs. in handy 
metal contoiners. My money to be refunded by 
return cirmail if not delighted. 


Nom 


EE a 


City State © 
EXTRA FREE GIFT WITH PEP-IT ORDERS 
for 5 ib. or more (limited time only). 


Cultivote your potted plonts with handy minioture i 

spade and rake. Swiss-made. Strong, rigid chro- 

L zien colored metal, 5” along. Neo Extra tra Charge. 
a a a oe a ee 


THE U. S. DEPT. 
AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 


“A steam pressure canner 

is required for processing 

meats, practically all vege- 

tables except tomatoes and 
other non-acid foods. It is not safe to can 
such foods at home unless a pressure can- 
ner is available.” 


FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 
ALWAYS usec... 


For the best in ho 
tebe ep (National) rm 9 gm 
SURE CANNERS. (No more of the old-fash- 
py ee ee 
work ou ome: 
results time! More home- 


Your choice of two sizes, 
ye basket and tse-poes emotes instruc- 
~ wows book. 
lenjors pint or 4 hailf- 
lolds ctor 0 or 9 pint AM ned mod 
wf — 
THOWAL PREstiee 7 spasm on COMPANY 
Eau Claire, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Pressure Cookers. 


BYPATHS 


Vote Note 


| The conventions are over, the candidates 


| Some say 


| 
} 








| The Russians, 


| “buttoned” 


named. 

‘twas done honestly, 
twas framed. 

Anyhow we’ve a choice when two candi- 
dates run— 


some say 


remember, must all vote 
for one! 


—S. Omar Barker 


A lot of candidates for the Presi- 


| dential nomination now realize the dif- 


ference between having their followers 
up and sewed up! 
e * e 
Soviet athletes at Helsinki were 
naturally expected to do well. Most peo- 
ple leaving Russia break a lot of speed 
records, 
. * o 
A political race is nothing but a 
hop, skip and jump affair—hop on the 
band wagon, skip the facts and jump on 
the opposition. 
e * = 
If anybody says anything about 
changing horses in mid-stream, it should 
be the Republicans; they’ve been riding 


| Truman for years. 


Aftermath 


We relegate 

The delegate, 

At home now with the Mrs. 

For, just remember, 

Come November 

Our vote’s as good as his is. 

—Richard Armour 

a * s 


It matters little whether we have a 





Les Colin for Pathfinder 

“You're absolutely sure now? That’s your 

final choice? You won’t change your 
mind like in 1948?” 


poor loser next November—all voters are 
interested in is having a good winner! 


Quips 


Now that potatoes are in ample sup- 
ply again, they don’t look nearly as 
appetizing as we’re sure they would have 
looked if they had been available back 
when they weren’t.—Nashville Tennes- 
sean. 

* . e 

With reference to the war in Korea, 
the U.N. forces can expand it, contract it, 
stalemate it, win it, lose it or draw it— 
and indications seem to be that any one 
of these actions probably will be a mis- 
take.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

e e 

We believe in things like flying 
saucers, because we grew up in the days 
of the old-time Sunday supplement.— 
Denver Post. 


Reamer Keller for Pathfinder 


“The world will never be wholly communized. Some places have no natural resources 
worth seizing.” 
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Times have changed 


Rarely seen today except in museums and antique shops is the old-fashioned 
wooden Indian once used as a symbol by stores selling tobacco. Fast disappearing, 


too, are many of the old-fashioned methods that used to make the growing of 
tobacco a difficult and uncertain job. 


For example, the tedious and back-breaking method of hand-weeding tobacco 
plant beds is rapidly being replaced by the Cyanamid method of weed control. 
AERO® Cyanamid, Granular destroys weed seeds before they have a chance to 
germinate. It also fertilizes the soil, thus producing stronger, healthier, disease- 
resistant plants, which are essential in growing our country’s annual average 
crop of almost two billion pounds of tobacco. So effective is AERo Cyanamid 
that its use is spreading rapidly throughout the tobacco growing districts. 

Here ji 


s another example of how Cyanamid chemistry is contributing to.the 
efficien: 


and productivity of American agriculture and industry. 


? 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 


Materials for agriculture — one of many Cyanamid services 































They're talking about Ford’s modern 
body construction! And no wonder! 
Not only are Ford bodies sealed against 
dust, draft and weather, they’re longer, 
wider and insulated for quiet! What’s 
more—Ford offers more models and 
more body, color and upholstery 
combinations than any other car in 

the low-price field! 


! 
y) 


They’‘re talking about Ford’s new ‘’go’’— 
the “go” of its 110-h.p. Strato-Star V-8, _ 
the only V-8 in Ford’s price field. You get 
high-compression power on “regular”’— 
thanks to the Automatic Power Pilot. 
And it’s yours with Fordomatic Drive, 
Overdrive or Conventional Drive. 





Automatic Ride Control —a special 
teaming of front and rear spring 
suspension plus diagonally mounted 
rear shock absorbers. How it 

gentles the bumps—how it takes 
the tilt out of turns! It’s a 
honey to handle wherever 
you go. 




















Now more than ever it’s 
The One Fine Car in the Low-Price Field! 


Ford’s long-range planning has now put 
Ford even further ahead of all other 
low-priced cars in quality ...even 
further ahead in savings. This progres- 
sive thinking has produced a car which 
can do more things for more people at 


He’s talking about Full-Circle Visibility! lower cost... the ablest car on the Amer- 
In the new Ford Victoria you get a ican Road. Your Ford Dealer invites you 
huge, curved one-piece windshield, to “Test Drive” it today! 

a car-wide rear window and side 

windows which leave no center post f 

when lowered. No other car in Ford’s 


class gives you so much vision. It’s 
another “extra” ...at no extra cost. 


You can pay more 
... but you can’t buy better! 


“Test Drive” it today! 


Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive and white sidewall tires optional at extra 
cost. Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 









